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SWITZERLAND AND THE TENSIONS 
OF EUROPE 


LOUIS SMITH 


LTHOUGH situated on the mountainous roof of Europe, 

Switzerland, oldest of the world’s democracies, is not beyond 
the reach of the contrariant forces which are now strongly operating 
among her more powerful neighbors. As the Swiss people peer down 
from the lofty heights of their Alpine homeland into the political 
scene of present-day Europe, they see practically everywhere either 
the actual collapse or the imminent peril of those free institutions 
which they hold in such high esteem. They see all of Europe in a 
most disturbing state of tension brought on by the antagonistic am- 
bitions of rival states and they realize that the impending breakdown 
cannot but have catastrophic consequences for not merely the bel- 
ligerent powers but for the nonparticipating nations as well. By 
tradition of long standing the mountain republic has held aloof from 
the conflicts of those powerful states by which it is encircled, regard- 
less of whether those conflicts have been between ideologies, entre- 
preneurs, or battalions. In the stresses of the present, the attempt 
is being made to place the Swiss state in an unequivocably impartial 
position and thus hedge against the possibility of involvement in a 
congeries of acrimonious quarrels which threatens momentarily to 
explode into general war. The powerful forces now contending for 
primacy in the reconstruction of the patterns of European trade, 
boundaries, and politics already, however, are having their reper- 
cussions in Switzerland. Because this nation represents an equilibrium 
between diverse internal forces and contending external powers, it 
is extremely sensitive to any economic or political changes which oc- 
cur in contiguous countries. Changes of a revolutionary nature have 
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already taken place in several of these countries, and ambitious pro- 
grams of further change which involve the destinies of the peoples 
and institutions of virtually the remainder of Europe are being vio- 
lently agitated. This article undertakes to explore the nature and 
the extent of the alteration in the traditional equilibrium of the Swiss 
state which has come about, or may be expected to come about, as a 
resultant of the counter-pull of these diverse forces now operating 
among the rival power blocs of present-day Europe. 

But before embarking upon this study of contemporary stress and 
change, it is necessary to examine the normal pattern of the Swiss 
nation. This examination will of necessity be cursory and incomplete, 
but so interesting and so unusual are the conditions which obtain 
there, the temptation is strong to digress at great length. For over 
six centuries the Swiss have enjoyed independent self-government. 
This independence has at times been imperiled by internal dissen- 
sions and foreign invasion. Furthermore, life has been difficult by 
the unproductive and rugged nature of the terrain. But neither their 
occasional inner discord, the aggressive assaults of invaders, nor the 
steep ruggedness of their territory has been able to break the spirit 
or disrupt the national élan of these hardy sharers of the tradition 
of William Tell. Steadily through the centuries they have perfected 
their institutions and strengthened their national solidarity. 

Consequently, democratic Switzerland has come to be considered 
the most politically stable nation of continental Europe. It is highly 
curious that this should be so, for it has few of the characteristics 
usually considered of major importance in the determination of na- 
tionality. In fact, it is difficult, if not impossible, to define nationality 
in a general way and not have Switzerland contradict the definition. 
There is neither racial, linguistic, religious, nor geographic unity. It 
is a small, land-locked, mountain-encrusted country about one half 
the size of the American state of Maine. Not only on account of its 
small size but also because of the unproductive nature of a large pro- 
portion of its territory, Switzerland cannot feed itself and has to im- 
port about three fourths of its food supply. To a very considerable 
extent these foodstuffs are secured in exchange for manufactured 
goods. Yet coal, iron ore, oil, and other raw materials considered 
essential for an industrial economy and a high standard of living do 
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not exist in this country. That the level of productivity is high, de- 
spite this paucity of natural resources, is demonstrated by the fact 
that the per capita wealth of the Swiss is approximately $3,100, which 
is about one-third higher than the figure for residents of the United 
States. 

The more than four million people of Switzerland are divided 
into three racial groups, four different languages are spoken, and two 
different religious faiths are followed. Germans make up approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the population. Twenty-one per cent of the 
people are French; 6 per cent, Italian. Approximately 2 per cent of 
the people belong to what is known as the Romansch group, which 
resides principally in Grisons. Somewhere near 57 per cent of the 
population belong to Protestant churches, while 41 per cent follow 
the Catholic faith. Although there are no extremely large cities in 
Switzerland, 30 per cent of the people dwell in cities of more than 
ten thousand population. So in Switzerland we have the spectacle 
of many diverse elements, traditionally supposed to be antagonistic, 
living together in amity. Here in peaceful co-existence are found 
highlander and lowlander, German and French, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, farmer and industrialist, urban dweller and ruralist, bour- 
geois and wage earner. It is obvious that there are strong conflicting 
interests between these groups. And to reconcile these conflicts has 
been no simple problem. In general, this problem has been solved 
by allowing each group a high degree of local autonomy through 
the cantonal system. By thus having regional organizations for mat- 
ters of regional concern and a central organization for matters of gen- 
eral concern, the Swiss Government has reached a highly stable in- 
ternal equilibrium. 

International equilibrium has been attained partly as a result of 
the ability of the Swiss people to achieve internal solidarity in es- 
sential matters. More than the will of a people to be a nation, how- 
ever, is required to secure that status. Only too frequently have out- 
side forces prevailed over such nationalistic aspirations. That the 
Swiss people have been able to achieve and maintain their independ- 
ent status in the midst of such notoriously aggressive neighbors as 
France, Italy, Austria, and Germany calls for an explanation. As a 
matter of fact, each of these nations in the past has menaced the exist- 
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ence of the Swiss Republic. Prior to the nineteenth century the Swiss 
were faced many times with the necessity of defending their country 
against outside aggression. The mountaineers won well-deserved re- 
nown by their bravery in defending their liberties. Invaders invari- 
ably found that the Swiss would fortify themselves in the lofty crags 
of their picturesque Alps and hurl chunks of the scenery down into 
the ranks of their enemies. But with all due credit to the bravery 
of the Swiss, the truth of the matter probably is that they owe their 
independence as much to the rivalries of their neighbors as to their 
own efforts. Whoever controls Switzerland controls some key pass- 
ages through the Alps. Naturally, the exposed countries have pre- 
ferred to have these passages controlled by a nation too small to be 
feared than by some powerful neighbor whose strength would be a 
constant menace. In a manner analogous to that by which a planet 
is given a fixed orbit in space by the counter attraction of the gravi- 
tational forces of other stellar bodies, anyone of which alone would 
draw it to destruction, Switzerland has remained free because of an 
equilibrium resulting from counter policies of stronger neighbors. 
These neighbors as a group have made possible the existence of a 
free state which anyone of them singly would have been only too 
glad to engulf. 

If the above generalization concerning Switzerland’s peculiar in- 
ternational status is correct, it may readily be seen that under these 
circumstances a policy of strict neutrality is essential for the continued 
survival of the nation. Therefore, the heart of Swiss foreign policy 
is the determination to maintain an absolute neutrality. An interest- 
ing parallel exists between the Swiss policy of neutrality and the 
American policy of isolation. Both republics are motivated in their 
foreign policies chiefly by the very real desire on the part of their 
citizens to avoid becoming embroiled in the destructive conflicts which 
so frequently occur among the rival powers of Europe. And as the 
United States has been insulated from the quarrels of the Old World 
by intervening oceans, so, to a lesser extent, has Switzerland been 
protected from general European disturbances by the rocky barriers 
of the Alps. 

But this protection has never been complete, and the Swiss have 
endeavored to secure multilateral pledges to respect the inviolability 
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of their institutions and borders in return for their pledge of abso- 
lute nonparticipation in the competitive programs of the rival power 
blocs in Europe. This neutrality of status was first given formal ex- 
pression in a treaty signed at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. Dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War and even during the World War the 
Swiss uncompromisingly maintained their neutrality. 

After the World War, when an invitation to join the League of 
Nations was tendered the Swiss Republic, an embarrassing question 
presented itself. While there was general agreement with the im- 
portant objectives of the League, the possibility of having to go to 
war against a covenant-breaking power was too much at variance 
with the neutral tradition to be generally acceptable. The Swiss re- 
fused to enter the League as long as membership involved the ob- 
ligation to participate in military undertakings. When the neutrality 
pact of 1815 was finally given official recognition as a regional un- 
derstanding, similar in nature to the Monroe Doctrine and therefore 
specifically exempting Switzerland from the necessity of sharing in 
military sanctions, that nation entered the League of Nations. But 
the obligation to participate in economic and financial sanctions re- 
mained. When the League voted such sanctions against Italy dur- 
ing the Ethiopian conquest, Switzerland reluctantly took part in the 
program. With Italy and Germany now out of the League and em- 
barked upon policies contrary to the general principles of that body, 
the Swiss have feared that future co-operation in economic and fi- 
nancial sanctions might be considered so unneutral as to render them 
liable to severe reprisals from these bellicose neighbors. Further- 
more, the presence in the Swiss population of large blocs of people, 
similar in race and language to the inhabitants of the various neigh- 
boring countries, complicates the enforcement of punitive measures 
against offending powers and might possibly give rise to internal dis- 
sensions of a very grave nature. Consequently, Switzerland peti- 
tioned the League to extend the recognition of her neutrality to in- 
clude the right to abstain from economic and financial sanctions. 

This presented quite a problem to the League. If the Swiss re- 
nunciation of responsibility should be recognized, other states might 
be expected to demand similar exemptions and thus the whole system 
of sanctions would be destroyed. On the other hand, there was little 
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certainty that nations any longer would co-operate in such sanctions. 
Moreover, noncompliance in the proposed change in Switzerland’s 
status in the League could only result in that nation’s withdrawal. 
Then the League would be in the embarrassing position of having 
its handsome and expensive headquarters situated in a nonmember 
state. On May 14, 1938, therefore, Switzerland’s exemption from 
participation in any sort of sanctions was formally recognized by the 
League Council. As had been anticipated, the countries which com- 
prise the so-called “Oslo States” quickly followed the example of 
Switzerland and officially informed the League that they reserved 
the right to decide for themselves whether to participate in any given 
program of sanctions. A consequence of more importance to the 
Swiss, however, was a pledge simultaneously given by the German 
and Italian governments that they would respect the neutrality of 
Switzerland as long as that country maintained its traditional aloof- 
ness from international disagreements. 

This was a most welcome affirmation of nonaggressive intentions, 
but the disquiet of the Swiss leaders has been only slightly allayed 
thereby. The poor record of these governments in keeping their 
solemn pledges offers little reason for believing that the present as- 
surances are more than opportunist makeshifts to be abandoned when- 
ever so doing appears more profitable than observing them. Cer- 
tainly there are evidences on the part of these governments which are 
entirely at variance with the spirit of the pledges given. These poli- 
cies take two general forms: the first is that of political interpenetra- 
tion of the Swiss people and looks toward the eventual absorption 
of: their territory into the new Roman Empire or the Third Reich; 
the second policy aims at the usage of Switzerland, whether inde- 
pendent or absorbed, as an avenue for the military invasion of France 
when the next war comes. 

In pursuing the first of these policies the Fascist powers rely upon 
propaganda as a means of undermining Swiss national consciousness 
and creating a desire for Amschluss. This propaganda antedates the 
neutrality pledges by a considerable length of time. As might be 
expected, the first pro-Fascist propaganda to make its appearance in 
Switzerland was of Italian origin. By the time Mussolini had come 
to power in Italy, several independent Fascist movements were active 
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in the Italian-speaking canton of Tessin. None of these, however, 
should be understood as representing any considerable fraction of the 
population. An incident which occurred in this canton in 1934 veri- 
fies this fact. 

During the early months of this year the Fascists seemed to be 
growing considerably in power and popularity. This faction, while 
really more noisy than numerous, had its centurions, its dallila, and 
its blackshirts. Its leader, Nino Rezzonico, who aspired to be the 
duce of a totalitarian Switzerland, felt the time was ripe for a march 
on Bellenzona, the capital of Italian Switzerland. This was to be a 
Swiss copy of the famous march on Rome. In strict fidelity to the 
original pattern, Duce Rezzonico directed the march by remote con- 
trol from the safe distance of Como, and it was left to a young law- 
yer named Rossi to head the legions, shout avanti in Bellenzona 
Square, and order his centurions to seize power. Instead the anti- 
Fascists took charge of things and ignominiously routed the black- 
shirts. The failure of the coup was all the more humiliating because 
of the presence in the ranks of the blackshirted legions of one hun- 
dred and fifty Fascist stalwarts who had come over from Italy to 
witness the advent of totalitarianism to Tessin. This fiasco virtually 
ended organized fascism, Mussolini style, in Switzerland. 

German national socialism has presented a somewhat more 
troublesome problem to the Swiss. This might be expected because 
of the very large German-speaking element in the Swiss population. 
The nucleus of the Nazi group, however, is not so much in the 
German-speaking Swiss as among the one hundred and forty thousand 
German citizens who are in residence in Switzerland. Germany 
seeks to compel these nonresident citizens to support Nazi organ- 
izations. They receive considerable attention from the propaganda 
bureau, and it is estimated that at least five hundred agents of the 
Gestapo are working under cover in Switzerland in an attempt to 
keep these citizens of the Reich active in support of its political aims. 
In the Nazi press, which naturally has a wide circulation in those 
parts of Switzerland where German is the official language, the effort 
is constantly made to emphasize the racial oneness of those Germans 
who have the good fortune to live under a Hitlerian regime and 
those of similar race who have the ill fortune to live under a foreign 
and democratic regime. 
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The Swiss Nazi movement, which calls itself the National Front, 
was organized in Schaffhausen under the leadership of Rolf Henné. 
Members of this group promised to sweep democracy out of Switzer- 
land with an iron broom. They increased greatly in numbers and 
enthusiasm during the first year after Hitler’s advent to power. How- 
ever, the movement practically went into total eclipse because of the 
popular revulsion against Hitler’s gangster tactics in the purge of 
Roehm, von Schleicher, and others on June 30, 1934. The astound- 
ing diplomatic successes recently won by Der Fiihrer have resulted 
in a slight revival of the National Front. In Zurich, on August 2, 
1938, twelve persons were injured when the police broke up an 
unauthorized demonstration which had been called by Deputy Wil- 
helm Tobler, present chief of the National Front, who had ordered 
his followers to march against the present political system against all 
resistance. Despite this recent revival, the movement is still of in- 
significant strength. Approximately one per cent of the Swiss elec- 
torate voted for the Nazis in the last election. Hitler may sigh for 
the “lost Swiss tribes” of Germany and issue maps which indicate his 
intention of redeeming these compatriots from the drabness of Swiss 
cantonal democracy and incorporating them into the framework of a 
glorious totalitarian Reich, but the fact remains that both he and his 
program are odious to the generality of Swiss and only recently audi- 
ences in Zurich motion picture theaters had to be requested, in the 
interests of international courtesy, to refrain from hissing when the 
likeness of Der Fiihrer was flashed upon the screen. 

Lest this aversion of fascism be construed as indicating a fondness 
for communism, it needs to be said that extreme Marxist parties are 
of even less consequence in Switzerland than those which ape the 
political philosophies of Mussolini and Hitler. Unlikely as it is that 
the Swiss will import a totalitarian regime from Germany or Italy, 
it is far more unlikely that they will heed the propaganda of the 
Third International and pattern their institutions according to the 
gospel of St. Marx. In fact, three cantons have outlawed the Com- 
munist party and only recently the Federal Council was reported to 
be seriously considering the advisability of holding a referendum on 
the question of outlawing this party throughout the entire country. 

But if it is not likely that the Swiss people can be propagandized 
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into the acceptance of some alien and nondemocratic form of govern- 
ment, the possibility that their Alpine passes may be used by unscru- 
pulous belligerents as an avenue of invasion furnishes reason for 
grave disquiet concerning the future of Swiss democracy. The Swiss 
remember that in the last war Germany struck France through neutral 
Belgium in order to evade the strong fortifications along the Franco- 
German border. Today the existence of the possibly impregnable 
Maginot line places an even higher premium on a flank attack through 
a militarily weak neutral. That this neutral victim will be Switzer- 
land remains a strong likelihood as long as the Rome-Berlin axis 
continues in existence. The overrunning of Switzerland would 
shorten the German and Italian lines of communication and enable 
them to make a rapid junction of their forces for an invasion of 
France through the Rhone Valley, the weakest point in that nation’s 
system of defense. 

In Germany, where nothing may be published which is offensive 
to the government, newspapers continually refer to the ultimate ab- 
sorption of Switzerland into the Reich. Also, maps which show this 
country to be among those Germanic areas to be redeemed for the 
fatherland are widely circulated. A pamphlet entitled Germany 
Mobilizes—The March Through has been on sale at Swiss news- 
stands for several years. This pamphlet purports to reveal a secret 
plan of the German general staff to march through Switzerland in 
case of war against France. 

Recent happenings in the Italian regions which border on Switz- 
erland emphasize these threats of possible invasion. At the Theodul 
Pass, which is one of the lowest between the two countries, Swiss 
observers recently discovered Italian engineering operations of a 
highly menacing nature. Through their telescopes they could see 
workmen erecting a cable for an electric air ferry from the valley 
village of Breuil, across four miles of glacier, to the summit of a 
mountain which would afford the Italians a commanding position to 
seize the Gornergrat railway and thus control the unfortified Zermatt 
Valley, a most. convenient avenue into the Rhone Valley and thus 
into France. The Swiss have also noticed with apprehension that all 
along the frontier of the canton of Valais, Italy has built or is build- 
ing roads up to all the passes into Switzerland. These roads can have 
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only a strategic significance since on the Swiss side no corresponding 
roads exist or will be built. 

The French are keenly aware of the possibility that Hitler and 
Mussolini might use Switzerland as a funnel through which to pour 
their legions into the most poorly fortified sections of France. Con- 
sequently, during the grave tensions of the recent Sudeten controversy 
they concentrated large numbers of their best troops along the Swiss 
border in order to forestall any attempt to flank the Maginot line. 

In this German-Czech crisis, as in the Austrian crisis earlier in the 
year, the Swiss reinforced their border defenses and prepared to re- 
sist any possible efforts to force a passage through their country. Al- 
though the disaster to Czechoslovakia graphically demonstrates the 
helplessness of a small nation which lies athwart Hitler’s ambitions 
for German expansion, paradoxically, it may be true that the future 
of the Swiss republic is safer because of the sordid settlement at 
Munich. If the decisions of that conference have the effect of chan- 
neling German expansion toward the east and of isolating Western 
Europe from any conflicts which may occur there the Swiss, for the 
time being at least, may be more secure because of the preoccupation 
of Hitler’s energies with the Drang nach Osten. 

Nevertheless, the Swiss authorities are extremely solicitous lest 
they needlessly offend the sensibilities of neighboring dictatorships. 
Having seen one small country swallowed up and another dismem- 
bered in less than a year, and conscious of the complete impotence of 
the League to save Switzerland from a similar fate, these leaders are 
determined to avoid no concession to placate the dictators, provided 
such a concession is not inconsistent with the perpetuation of their 
free and democratic institutions. Hence the succession of minor non- 
democratic or illiberal actions which have deluded superficial observ- 
ers into fearing that Switzerland was rapidly traveling the route which 
leads to totalitarianism. Moreover, these observers, rather radical 
themselves, have failed to understand that Swiss fondness for democ- 
racy does not generally indicate a sympathy for the more radical 
positions taken by present-day liberals. If the Swiss are liberal at 
all, it is in the original sense in which that term was popularized by 
the Manchester School during the nineteenth century. In fact, those 
cantons which have preserved the purest form of democracy are, 
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judged by present-day standards, the most conservative of the group. 
The antiquity of Swiss institutions, the high per capita wealth, the 
absence of extremes of either poverty or riches, and the great strength 
of the Catholic Church all make for a viewpoint of middle-class con- 
servatism. Therefore, while worlds apart in the totality of their 
views, the Swiss tend to see eye to eye with the dictators in a number 
of things. 

In evidence of this, the following facts may be noted. The Swiss 
deny women the right to vote although they outnumber the men 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand. The Swiss have outlawed 
the Communist party in sections of their country, and everywhere 
Communist political offenders are more harshly dealt with than Fas- 
cist offenders. The Swiss have refused to recognize the present gov- 
ernment of Russia and voted against that nation’s admission to the 
League of Nations. They voted against sanctions for Italy and were 
the first to recognize I] Duce’s newly conquered Ethiopian territory. 
When the Spanish civil war began, Switzerland quickly accorded to 
Franco an official recognition of his belligerent status and afforded 
every convenience to his representative in their capital. At the same 
time the diplomatic representative of the Loyalist government 
had to contend not only with official indifference but also with official 
interference. Unquestionably some of these things antedate the ad- 
vent of dictatorships and represent the characteristic conservatism of 
Swiss politics. Others, no doubt, were done with the intention of 
avoiding any possibility of offending the dictators and thus providing 
them with an excuse for interfering in Swiss internal affairs. It prob- 
ably would be a fruitless task to attempt to ascertain whether one or 
both points of view determined the policy in specific instances. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, that these things do not 
indicate a willingness on the part of the Swiss to capitulate to the 
dictators on matters fundamental to the continuance of democratic 
institutions. 

Obviously, the chief immediate danger to Swiss democracy is 
from the outside. But this outside menace lies in military rather 
than in ideological conquest. There is no likelihood that the Swiss 
people will jettison their traditional forms of free government and 
substitute for them political institutions which are slavish imitations 
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of totalitarian regimes elsewhere. Only at the point of the bayonet 
can the German or Italian scheme of social, economic, and political 
reorganization be imposed on the Swiss people. This fact, however, 
does not dispose of the possibility that Switzerland might eventually 
evolve an autochthonous form of authoritarian rule. Might there 
not be some possibility that in adopting the policies necessary to com- 
bat internal economic dislocations and threats of foreign aggression, 
the Swiss Government might thereby gradually assume a form of 
extraconstitutional and overly centralized authority entirely incom- 
patible with the democratic traditions of the past and basically similar 
to the autocratic regimes of those countries which are now so thor- 
oughly feared? This, possibly, is the most important question to be 
considered in connection with the reaction of Switzerland to the 
acute tensions of present-day Europe. This question will be briefly 
treated in the remaining portion of this article. 

It is readily apparent to even the most casual observer of Swiss 
political trends that important changes in the traditional patterns and 
procedures of government are under way. In a manner quite similar 
to that which has characterized the growing authority of the federal 
government of the United States, the Swiss national government has 
been gradually increasing its power at the expense of the cantons. 
There, as in this country, such a centralization of power has been a 
natural consequence of the Industrial Revolution. The emergencies 
of the World War and the recurring stresses of the post-war years 
have accelerated this trend considerably. Likewise paralleling the 
experience of the United States, there has been a growing tendency 
for the Swiss Government to participate directly in an economic realm 
traditionally supposed to be the exclusive domain of private business. 
On account of the intermittent economic crises of the past nine years 
the principle of laissez faire has been abandoned by the government 
to the extent of direct aid to the jobless and subventions and tariffs 
for manufacturers. One consequence of this assumption of new re- 
sponsibility by government has been the organization of a multi- 
plicity of new parties whose philosophies are more economic than 
political. This, in turn, has resulted in it being virtually impossible 
for any one party to secure the majority necessary to control the gov- 
ernment. Consequently, coalition governments with their inevitable 
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compromises and procrastinations have been the rule. And more sig- 
nificantly still from the standpoint of the problem under considera- 
tion, the Federal Council, faced by emergencies demanding prompt 
attention, has frequently had to resort to the issuance of ordinances 
which are without either parliamentary or popular ratification. In 
spite of the historically neutral position of the republic, it has been 
felt necessary to increase the numerical strength and expand the mil- 
itary equipment of the army. This new policy, together, of course, 
with the other deviations from the nineteenth-century conception of 
the proper function of government, has added enormously to the ex- 
penditures of the Swiss state. And while taxes have gone up, outlays 
have gone up even faster, with the consequence of recurring deficits 
and a mounting national debt. If this debt cannot be discharged ex- 
cept by inflation, grave dangers are in store for Swiss democracy. 
While it is true that the above-mentioned policies are steps along 
a road which, if followed far enough, might logically end in fascism, 
it is by no means certain that the Swiss, because they have adopted 
sterner policies under the stress of changed conditions, will inevitably 
travel the entire route to totalitarianism. To meet the additional 
responsibilities of the present complex age, governments must have 
additional powers. The Swiss Government should not be expected, 
in meeting the problems of the present, to confine itself entirely to 
the practices in vogue in 1874, the year of the adoption of the pres- 
ent constitution. The addition of new powers has, therefore, been 
necessary to preserve the viability of Swiss democracy. A comparison 
of the present extent of the power of the Swiss Government with the 
unlimited power of the governments in totalitarian states renders ab- 
surd any claim that this government today is even remotely approach- 
ing fascism. And if the extent of these powers is not Fascist, the 
manner of their granting is even less so. Where the powers of a gov- 
ernment are limited by a constitution and are subject to popular rat- 
ification or rejection, democracy, not fascism, is being practiced. 
Therefore, barring the involvement of the Swiss people in a 
major war which would upset all the traditional norms of their na- 
tional life, it is not considered likely by this writer that the Swiss 
will evolve an indigenous fascism. A good many considerations sup- 
port this point of view. In the first place, a heritage of democracy 
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which goes back over half a millennium militates against such a 
change. Democracy is no alien imposition but is a glorious tradition 
of the Swiss people. Furthermore, Switzerland, as a neutral, can- 
not be included among the frustrated victors or prostrated victims of 
the Great War. It has no colonies to redeem or humiliations to 
avenge. Also, there are no demobilized thousands of war-hardened 
and depression-disillusioned veterans whose smouldering discontent 
can be fired by the demagogic appeals of would-be architects of rev- 
olution. So little fear has the Swiss Government of armed partisan- 
ship that citizens are still permitted to take with them to their homes 
from the annual military maneuvers their rifies and two hundred 
rounds of ammunition. Moreover, there is no reason to ape neigh- 
boring dictators by embarking upon a program of self-sufficiency. In 
a country which must export in order to live, autarchy would be an 
unthinkable folly. That a people so long enamoured with the idea 
of local autonomy would disavow their local institutions and fabri- 
cate an all-powerful central authority is beyond belief. Or that a 
people so eternally jealous of their individual liberties would delib- 
erately reach the point where they would consent to regimentation 
simply defies credulity. Similarly it is unbelievable that a people 
who traditionally have so abhorred strong men that they have vested 
authority in a committee, would delude themselves into choosing a 
Fiihrer or Duce. Since they have never experienced one-man rule, 
it is to be expected that the Swiss will escape the nightmare of dic- 
tatorship, for a nightmare is, after all, only an exaggerated rearrange- 
ment of fragments of past experience. 

So, in conclusion, it may be said that the Swiss people may be 
expected to modify, but not to desert, their historic form of govern- 
ment. They may be forcibly subdued, but they will not willingly 
desert their ancient verities for the grandiose schemes of their neigh- 
bors. Unless there is a complete military domination from without, 
Switzerland may be expected, in the future as in the past, to continue 
as an oasis of sanity in a world laid waste by the struggles of deluded 
millions hurled to destruction by the murderous megalomania of their 
leaders. 














THE WRITING OF LOOKING BACKWARD 
ROBERT L. SHURTER 


N THE MONTHS following the publication of Edward Bel- 

lamy’s Looking Backward in January, 1888, this Americanized 
utopia became an important topic of conversation for the average 
citizen of the eighties. Was Bellamy just a dreamer, or might his 
ideas really be made to work? Could civilization possibly attain 
such perfection as the novel described by 2000 a.p.? These questions 
were raised by millions of Americans, many of whom believed that 
within the covers of Bellamy’s novel were contained the solutions to 
the most vexing problems of a capitalistic civilization. 

Looking Backward is still read widely, but of its author, Edward 
Bellamy, and of his reasons for writing such a book even our literary 
historians know little. As yet, no biography of him has appeared, 
although he is far more important in the history of American thought 
and letters than Thomas Bailey Aldrich, S. Weir Mitchell, “Joaquin 
Miller,” and George W. Cable, to name only a few of his contem- 
poraries who have been the subjects of full-length biographies. 
Charles Beard, John Dewey, and Edward Weeks, in their independ- 
ently prepared lists of “The Twenty-five Most Influential Books 
Since 1885,” rank Bellamy’s novel second in influence only to Marx’s 
Das Kapital, or in other words, the most influential book by an Amer- 
ican during those years. Yet anthologies of American literature go 
serenely on their way, devoting page after page to minor figures like 
Jack London, Lew Wallace, Frank R. Stockton, and “Bill Arp,” with 
scarcely a reference to Bellamy or Looking Backward. Of five recent 
anthologies of American literature, only one includes an excerpt from 
Bellamy’s work. 

Edward Bellamy was born on March 26, 1850, in Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, where he spent the major part of his life, except for 
brief periods of residence in Boston, New York, and Colorado. As 
a child he was a dreamer, occupied with various fantastic ideas which 
he set down daily in a “Journal.” His early education in the schools 
of Chicopee Falls was followed by one year in Union College. At 
eighteen he went abroad, where his interest in social problems was 
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first aroused, for he later wrote, “It was in the great cities of Europe 
and among the hovels of the peasantry that my eyes were first fully 
opened to the extent and consequences of ‘man’s inhumanity to 
man.’ ” 

On his return from Europe he took up the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar in Hampden County, Massachusetts. He never 
practiced law because of a belief—entirely characteristic of his ideal- 
istic philosophy—that as a lawyer he would be forced into a hypo- 
critical attitude by defending people in whom he did not believe. His 
dislike of lawyers carries over into the civilization described in Look- 
ing Backward, when he completely banishes them from his ideal 
commonwealth. 

A career in journalism appeared more attractive than law, and in 
1871 he joined the staff of the New York Evening Post. The next 
year he became editorial writer and book reviewer for the Springfield 
Union, a position which he held until 1876, when he resigned to de- 
vote all his time to writing. During the decade from 1876 to 1886, 
Bellamy established his reputation as one of the most promising 
young writers in America, contributing to the leading magazines more 
than thirty short stories, all stamped with what Howells later called 
“a romantic imagination surpassed only by that of Hawthorne.” 
During these same years, he wrote three novels: Six to One: A 
Nantucket Idyll (1878), The Duke of Stockbridge (1879), and Dr. 
Heidenhoff’s Process (1880). 

In these works there is little or no hint of any great interest in 
social problems. Yet no mere chance led Bellamy in 1887 to begin 
work on a book that seemed to millions of his contemporaries to offer 
a real solution to such phases of life in the Gilded Age as the 
unequal distribution of wealth, the increasing hostility of capital 
and labor, and general corruption in business and government. For 
some time he had been thinking seriously about social problems, and 
his great utopian novel represents a merging of his interests in ro- 
mance and social phenomena. 

Looking Backward was actually written twice, and in the evolu- 
tion from its first to its second form can be seen a major change in 
Bellamy’s interests. He later (May, 1889) admitted that “in under- 
taking to write Looking Backward 1 had, at the outset, no idea of 
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attempting a serious contribution to the movement of social reform. 
The idea was a mere literary fantasy, a fairy tale of social felicity. 
There was no thought of contriving a house which practical men 
might live in, but merely hanging in mid-air, far out of reach of the 
sordid and material world of the present, a cloud palace for an ideal 
humanity.” This early version centered in Asheville, North Car- 
olina, instead of Boston, and was dated 3000 a.p. instead of 2000 a.p. 
as in the final version. It featured the pageantry and strange cus- 
toms of this new world and manifested little or no interest in the 
social and political mechanisms by which the Utopia was to be at- 
tained. Only when Bellamy began working out the details of his 
Industrial Army did he feel that he had stumbled on something 
which, to him at least, was far from fantastic. Then, as he put it, 
“T perceived the full potency of the instrument I was using and 
recognized in the modern military system not merely a rhetorical 
analogy for a national industrial service, but its prototype, furnishing 
at once a working model for its organization. . . .” 

With the Industrial Army as the cornerstone of his new social 
order, Bellamy began rewriting his work. In his own words, “In- 
stead of a mere fairy tale of social perfection, it became a vehicle of 
a definite scheme of industrial reorganization. The form of a 
romance was retained, although with some impatience, in the hope of 
inducing the more to give it at least a reading. Barely enough story 
was left to decently drape the skeleton of the argument and not 
enough, I fear, in spots, for even that purpose.” Thus, Looking 
Backward in its final form was a book with a social message; with its 
publication Bellamy was transformed from a romancer into a social 
propagandist. 

Yet behind its writing and its change of form lay a force more 
intimately connected with Bellamy’s personal affairs than he admits in 
his account of how he came to write Looking Backward. He had 
married Emma Sanderson, of Chicopee Falls, in 1882; the birth of 
his two children—Paul in 1884, Marion in 1886—had made him 
think more definitely of social problems than ever before. How to 
give security to these children was the real human problem which 
Looking Backward was intended to answer. His basic criticism of 
the competitive system is moral, and it is easy to see Edward Bel- 
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lamy thinking of the future of his own small children when he 
penned, in the following words from Looking Backward, what was 
his own most serious indictment of the Gilded Age: “Do your work 
never so well . . . rise early and toil till late, rob cunningly or serve 
faithfully, you shall never know security. Rich you may be now and 
still come to poverty at last. Leave never so much wealth to your 
children, you cannot buy the assurance that your son may not be the 
servant of your servant, or that your daughter will not have to sell 
herself for bread.” That his own responsibilities as a father were 
the motivating power that led him to change the final form of Look- 
ing Backward seems apparent in the light of these facts. 

Looking Backward deserves to rank with Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Ramona as one of the most opportune books ever to appear in 
America. In this one novel were fused most of the reform ideas of 
Bellamy’s generation, expressed in a form so attractive and with a 
method seemingly so capable of attainment that almost immediately 
it became a focal point of innumerable idealistic schemes. The novel 
appeared less than two years after the great labor struggles of 1886, 
when affairs like the Haymarket episode and the eight-hour strikes 
in Chicago were still fresh in the public memory. Later, when 
thousands were reading its descriptions of future peace and pros- 
perity, occurred the bloody strikes in the Carnegie Steel Works at 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, and in the Pullman plant at Chicago. 
Small wonder, then, that to its million or more readers, Looking 
Backward seemed to offer the one way out. 

Furthermore, the solution that Bellamy offered seemed so con- 
sistent with the American way of living that it won a hearing where 
other books failed. However examined—and despite the fact that 
Bellamy euphemistically called it “Nationalism”—the system advo- 
cated in Looking Backward is a modified form of socialism, although 
contemporaries did not recognize it as such. Professor R. T. Ely 
recalls “hearing a lady speak in high praise of Bellamy’s book and in 
the same breath speak in abhorrence of socialism, not recognizing 
that what Bellamy and his associates were working for was simply 
socialism under another name.” Equally important is the fact that 
Bellamy’s socialism was far removed from the Marxian variety, 
which was anathema to most Americans at that time; he wisely 
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omitted from his novel any suggestion of a class war. He did, how- 
ever, make use of the chief trends of his times to lend an air of 
plausibility to his novel. His was the era of great economic trusts: 
why wasn’t it possible that the next step would be one great trust— 
the United States Government? In his ideal commonwealth of 
2000, this next step had occurred; “the epoch of the trusts had ended 
in the Great Trust.” A simple solution this—far too simple, say its 
critics—yet to the readers of the Gilded Age beginning to be aware 
of the great trusts controlling oil, iron, steel, copper, lead, sugar, coal, 
and other staples, this idea of the government as “The Great Trust” 
seemed not so much a socialistic dream as a realistic projection of 
nineteenth-century trends into the future. Unquestionably the chief 
merit of Bellamy’s social structure was its air of being completely 
American, both in its avoidance of the less inviting aspects of Marx- 
ian socialism and in its use of trends already apparent in this country. 
In its essence, it depicts an American form of socialism. 

Upon publication of the novel, a debate arose as to whether the 
year 2000 was not a ridiculously early date for such a social upheaval. 
A reviewer in the Boston Transcript of March 30, 1888, suggested 
that the author should have pushed his system seventy-five cen- 
turies ahead. Bellamy replied by pointing to the progress that the 
past century had seen and concluded: “Looking Backward was writ- 
ten in the belief that the Golden Age lies before us and not behind 
us, and is not far away. Our children will surely see it, and we, too, 
who are already men and women if we deserve to by our faith and 
by our works.” Bellamy maintained this belief until the end of his 
life, although by that time it was apparent to almost everyone that 
interest in Nationalism had definitely waned. 

The discussion concerning the time when a Nationalist common- 
wealth might be attained was mild compared to the controversy that 
raged over the system expounded in the novel. No economist of any 
reputation would express any belief in the practicability of such a 
social organization. Scathing attacks were written by General Fran- 
cis A. Walker, Professor W. T. Harris, and Professor Nicholas Gil- 
man. Their criticism was that Bellamy was not qualified to write on 
subjects pertaining to economics and that his social system was con- 
trary not only to human nature but to all the fundamentals of eco- 
nomics. To a defense of the Nationalistic system such liberals as 
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Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Frances E. 
Willard, and B. O. Flower were quick to rally, although they seldom 
descended to particulars. 

The most tangible result of Looking Backward was the formation 
of the Nationalist Clubs, many of which are still active. By October, 
1890, one hundred and fifty of these clubs all over the country were 
advocating a practical application of Bellamy’s idea; they enrolled 
enough members to attract the attention of other reform groups, with 
the result that leaders of the trade unions, crusaders in the woman’s 
suffrage movement, and officers in the Farmers’ Alliance soon found 
it profitable to advocate Nationalism. Representatives of the Na- 
tionalists attended the conference of the newly formed Populist party 
at Cincinnati, and after the Omaha convention of the People’s party 
in July, 1891, declared that the ideas of the Nationalists were incor- 
porated in the new party. A final meeting of the Nationalists, held 
in Chicago in 1893, accomplished nothing, except to demonstrate 
that the movement was on the wane. The dates of the two most 
important periodicals devoted to the movement show clearly the 
active period of Nationalism—The Nationalist, published monthly 
from May, 1889, to April, 1891, and Bellamy’s weekly paper, The 
New Nation, from February, 1891, to January, 1894. The weakness 
of Nationalism lay in its lack of any definite organization strong 
enough to exercise real political pressure; its greatest practical accom- 
plishment was in educating the general public to the possibilities of 
government ownership of utilities, with the result that a number of 
municipally owned gas, electric light, and water plants were estab- 
lished. 

The success of Looking Backward changed Bellamy’s secluded 
life completely. Because he had written the most popular book of 
the year, he received numerous offers to cash in on his good fortune 
—lecture tours, speaking engagements, and remunerative contracts 
for new books were tendered him. His integrity, his sincere belief 
in his ideas, are best shown by his rejection of all these lucrative 
offers in which he could not see a chance to advance the cause of 
Nationalism. Most of the profits derived from Looking Backward 
were devoted to the advancing of nationalistic ideas. After 1888 
Bellamy was a social reformer, an author who had said farewell to 
literature except as a means of social propaganda. That he had some 
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regrets at leaving the world of belles-lettres is shown in an unpub- 
lished letter (in the possession of Mrs. Marion Bellamy Earnshaw, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts) of August 25, 1890, rejecting Horace 
Scudder’s offer to write a serial for the Atlantic Monthly: “As a lit- 
erary man I fear that I am a ‘goner’ and past praying for. There is 
a sense in which I am very sorry for this, for I had much work laid 
out to do, and should have greatly enjoyed doing it. There is one 
life which I would like to lead and another which I must lead. If 
I had only been twins.” 

His only other book, Eguality (1897), shows how far he had 
gone from literary interests. In Looking Backward there had been 
enough plot to carry the reader rather pleasantly through the in- 
tricate economics of the future; Equality is nothing more than an 
economic treatise devoted to filling in the gaps in the social structure 
described in Looking Backward. 

His labors on behalf of Nationalism were too great a strain on 
Bellamy’s health, which had never been good. Tuberculosis devel- 
oped, and in September, 1897, he went with his family to Colorado 
in the hope of finding relief, but a few months in the higher alti- 
tudes convinced him that his trip had been in vain. Leaving Col- 
orado, he arrived home to spend the last month of his life in Chico- 
pee Falls, where he died on March 22, 1898. 

Regardless of his views on the practicability of Bellamy’s schemes, 
every reader of Looking Backward should be aware that a great and 
unselfish personality exists behind its strictures. As Howells in the 
Atlantic Monthly for August, 1898, said of him, “. . . he dedicated 
his life to his work. He wore himself out in thinking and feeling 
about it, with a belief in the good time to come that penetrated his 
whole being and animated his whole purpose, but apparently with 
no manner of fanaticism.” In his longing for a true equality, for all 
men, in his zeal for the elimination of injustice, crime, and poverty, 
Edward Bellamy emerges as a great American imbued with indom- 
itable strength of purpose. His life had lent a dignity to reform 
movements and reformers, for his sincerity was undoubted, his high- 
minded intentions unquestioned. He left a deep impression upon 
the generation in which he lived and did more than any other Amer- 
ican of his day to marshal the forces of idealism by giving them a 
popular expression. 











THE PASSING OF A DEMOCRACY: 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HARRY N, HOWARD 


HE NAZI invasion of Prague on March 15, 1939, the extinc- 

tion of Czechoslovak independence, and the obliteration of the 
state itself was the logical consequence of the signing of the Munich 
“agreement” of September 30, 1938. The people of the late 
Czechoslovak Republic, after a brief period of freedom during the 
last twenty years, passed once more under the dominance of an alien 
people and alien creed. It seems fitting, therefore, that we turn our 
attention to a short portrayal of the history of the Czechoslovak 
nation and to the crisis which brought this gallant and genuine 
democracy to an abrupt end. 

The history of Czechoslovakia did not begin with the Versailles 
Treaty. For more than a thousand years the Czechs and Slovaks 
have inhabited the lands of old Bohemia and Slovakia. As the late 
Karel Capek wrote only a year ago: 


[Czechoslovakia is] just one half way between North and South, and be- 
tween east and west, just in the middle between the four Seas whose shores 
outline the complicated contour of Europe. . . . This spot of earth was 
successively overrun by the Celts, the Thracians, the Germanic tribes and 
the Slavs. Here the oldest European trade routes crossed one another. 
Here ran the northern limits of the ancient Roman Empire; here in the 
northernmost arch the cultures of Western Rome and Byzantium met, 
and today, as a thousand years ago, runs the boundary between the Eastern 
and Western Churches. . . . Here in the Middle Ages was the most 
Eastern outwork of Romanesque culture, the seat of the oldest University 
north of the Alps, and for a time the political and intellectual centre of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Here in the heart of Europe arose the first attempt 
at a great religious reformation, and on this soil broke out the struggle be- 
tween Southern Catholicism and Northern Protestantism—a struggle which 
practically exterminated the Czech nation, and destroyed its national cul- 
ture for centuries to come. . . . [The Czechoslovak] State is older than 
the kingdom of William the Conqueror, older than the Empire of the 
Capets, older than the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation. It is 
nearly six hundred years ago that Prague University, the oldest university 
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in Central Europe, was founded; three hundred years ago a Czech, 
Comenius, the Teacher of the Nations, reformed the world’s system of 
education. . . . Stitny, Huss, Chelcicky and Comenius bear witness to the 
high level of the culture of the Czech nation on the threshold of the 
Modern Age. . . . A thousand years of tradition suffice for a nation to 
learn once and for always these two things: to defend its existence and 
with all its heart and all its strength to stand on the side of peace, liberty, 
and European and world solidarity. 


Bohemia became a part of the Habsburg Empire in the sixteenth 
century, and in the seventeenth, following the Battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620, independence was completely lost, only to be 
regained within three hundred years, in 1918. The period of the 
Enlightenment in the eighteenth century witnessed the more or less 
benevolent despotisms of Maria Theresa and Joseph II, but there 
followed a long era of reactionary absolutism which lasted until 1848, 
the year of revolution in Central Europe. The Czechs and Slovaks 
were among the smaller nationalities to assert their right to a freer 
development. Indeed, at Kremsier, in October, 1848, under the 
leadership of the Czechs Rieber, Palacky, and Brabec the peoples of 
the Habsburg Empire brought forth a project which might have 
democratized and federalized that empire and given all the peoples 
an equal right in the determination of their destinies. The late Joseph 
Redlich looked upon the Kremsier parliament as the last real oppor- 
tunity to save the old Empire. The Kremsier parliament, however, 
was closed at the point of the bayonet. The Ausgleich of 1867 merely 
placed the Dual Monarchy under the domination of the German 
minority in Austria and the Magyar minority in Hungary. In no 
real sense was it a solution of the political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural problems which faced the polyglot Empire. As the years moved 
on toward 1914, it was clear, indeed, that the Habsburg Empire had 
only a few years more of existence. In the World War it simply 
fell to pieces—it committed suicide because of its failure to solve the 
national problems, and for this the Magyar landlords were primarily 
responsible. 

As a result of the World War, itself partly brought on by the 
failures of the Dual Monarchy, the Czechoslovak peoples emerged 
as an independent community. We need not tell the dramatic story 
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of the struggle for independence—of Masaryk, the creator; Benes, 
the architect; Stefanek, the soldier. Nor need we relate the work of 
the Mafia at Prague, or of the Czechoslovak legions in France, Italy, 
and Russia. Masaryk journeyed to London and America, Benes 
worked feverishly in Paris. Not until 1918 were the Allied nations 
reluctantly convinced of the necessity of allowing the Habsburg Mon- 
archy to destroy itself. As late as January 8, 1918, when President 
Wilson delivered his famous Fourteen Points Address, he merely de- 
clared that “The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded 
the freest opportunity of autonomous development.” Only late in the 
summer and fall of 1918 did the Allied Powers recognize the bel- 
ligerency of the Czechs and Slovaks and their right to independence. 
Before the Peace Conference met, the peoples of the Dual Monarchy 
were forming their separate units: Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Jugoslavia. 

Masaryk and Benes were the leaders of the Czechoslovak delega- 
tion at Paris. Essentially the boundary lines for Czechoslovakia were 
registered in the treaties of St. Germain, Versailles, and Trianon. 
The historic, strategic, and economic frontiers of the old Kingdoms 
of Bohemia and Slovakia, fundamentally were given to the new com- 
munity. That meant that many Austrian Germans, most of them 
living in the Sudeten Mountain region and numbering altogether 
about 3,250,000, were included in the boundaries of the new state. 
It was recognized, however, that without the northern Bohemian 
region the new state would not be able to live an independent life. 
In the south, in order to give the new state a Danube frontier and 
to include a majority of the Slovak people, about 695,000 Magyars 
were incorporated within Czechoslovakia. Ruthenia came into the 
state of its own accord on May 8, 1919. The Czechs and Slovaks 
constituted a grand total of about ten out of fourteen million peo- 
ple. More than two thirds of the population made up the “state- 
making” elements, and this compares very favorably with states like 
Poland, Rumania, and Jugoslavia. The Czechs had been under Aus- 
trian rule for some centuries, and while it was by no means generous, 
they had been able to move more rapidly in the direction of a Western 
orientation than had the Slovaks, who had lived under the harsh 
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and rigid rule of the Magyars. Moreover, the well-known Pitts- 
burgh Congress of the American-Czechoslovak Societies of June 30, 
1918, had produced an agreement in which “the political programme 
which aims at the union of the Czechs and Slovaks in an independent 
| State composed of the Czech lands and of Slovakia” was approved. 





| 


The organization of the state was to be left “to the liberated Czechs 
and Slovaks and their duly accredited representatives.” Dr. Benes 
advised the Peace Conference that “the Government designs to make 
of the Czechoslovak Republic a sort of Switzerland, while paying 
regard of course to the special conditions of Bohemia.” Proportional 
representation was to be introduced, schools to be maintained, all 
functions to be accessible to the population, and the use of minority 
languages guaranteed. It was promised that “in general it will be a 
very liberal regime approaching considerably to the Swiss regime.” 

With a population of about fourteen million and an area of 
54,250 square miles—about the size of Illinois—the new state was 
well endowed with both agricultural and industrial resources. But 
it inherited more than a fine material equipment. In the person of 
its leaders Czechoslovakia possessed something which was as valuable 
as economic resources. Professor Thomas G. Masaryk, who had done 
so much to create the Republic, returned on December 21, 1918, to 
be the first president and to remain in that office until December, 
1935, when at the age of eighty-five, he retired. Thoroughly com- 
mitted to the democratic ideal, Masaryk once remarked: “We re- 
stored our state in the name of democratic freedom and we shall only 
be able to preserve it through freedom increasingly perfected.” Dr. 
Benes, professor of sociology at the University of Prague, returned 
with Masaryk, to become, until he was chosen president, the foreign 
minister of the new state. Both men were distinguished scholars; 
each was a philosopher-statesman in his own right. And there were 
many others too numerous to mention. Under such leadership the 
Czechoslovak people would march, it would seem, along the path 
of ever widening, ever deepening democracy. 

Since space forbids a detailed delineation of the post-war history 
of Czechoslovakia, only the salient developments can be cited. By 
the evolutionary, democratic process Czechoslovakia moved along the 
road toward the solution of her political, social, and economic prob- 
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lems. As early as 1920 the constitution of the Republic set the insti- 
tutional form of the state and guaranteed to all elements in the 
country their equal, fundamental rights without regard to national 
origin. Section VI declared: 


All citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic shall be in all respects equal 
before the law and shall enjoy equal civic and political rights whatever be 
their race, their language or their religion. Differences in religion, belief, 
confession or language shall, within the limits of the common law, con- 
stitute no obstacle to any citizen of the Czechoslovak Republic particularly 
in regard of entry into the public services and offices, or attainment to any 
promotion or dignity, or in regard to the exercise of any trade or calling. 
Citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic may, within the limits of the com- 
mon law, freely use any language they choose in private and business inter- 
course, in all matters pertaining to religion, in the press and in all pub- 
lications whatsoever, or in public assemblies. 


Beginning in 1919, a far-reaching land reform program was adopted, 
the great Austrian estates were broken up, and the state became, so 
far as the peasant was concerned, essentially a community of small 
farmers. Agricultural co-operation grew by leaps and bounds. A 
rational program of general social security was elaborated in indus- 
trial life, and labor was placed on the path of achieving its share of 


the economic income of the people. Some complained, however, that 
the state was becoming a community of small businessmen—a typical 
petit bourgeois state. In the field of education it will suffice to say 
that the school structure was taken from the hands of the Church and 
placed in those of the State. No people has better performed the task 
of education along the lines of liberalism, democracy, and interna- 
tionalism than the Czechoslovaks. By 1925 the Czech currency was 
stabilized, and the budget was beginning to be balanced. Difficulties 
with the Roman Catholic Church, brought on partly by the secular- 
ization of its lands and of education, were more or less amicably 
settled by 1927. The Slovak problem was gradually being settled 
through the processes of education and the training of the Slovaks 
for political and administrative leadership. Altogether, few could 
question the progress of the nation along sound, gradual, democratic 
lines. 

But the question of the minorities deserves special treatment, for 
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it is on that problem that the Republic allegedly was to go on the 
rocks. We have seen something of the constitutional guarantees, 
which went even beyond the provisions of the minorities agreements 
embodied in the treaties which Czechoslovakia signed at the close of 
the war. How were these guarantees executed? All minority 
elements possessed the basic guarantees of civil and political rights. 
All minorities had a proportionate representation in the Parliament 
and other political bodies. All minorities went to their own schools, 
received instruction from their own teachers and in their own lan- 
guage. That there were some abuses no one could deny, but de- 
nationalization was against the law. The abuses were not organized 
or instituted by the higher officials of the government, who looked 
upon them as the expression of an infantile nationalism which would 
pass as the people matured. It is true that the minorities did not 
possess their full share of administrative posts in the government, 
but even this failing, for which certain of the Sudeten Germans were 
themselves partly responsible, was on the road toward correction by 
early 1937. Even if that did not prove satisfactory, as we shall see, 
it was a step and was to be followed by many others. But if these 
things were true—if, indeed, minority conditions within the Republic 
were not only far superior to conditions in the neighbor states, but 
superior to conditions in any post-war European state and really equal 
to any state in Europe—what then were the causes of the unrest 
which became quite evident especially after 1933? The answer to 
that question is complicated, but it must be brief. First, we must keep 
in mind that some Czechs, following the emergence of their state as 
an independent community, naturally felt that they were the masters 
after three centuries, and their conduct, though never brutal, was 
sometimes tactless. Second, some of the minority elements, partic- 
ularly the Sudeten Germans, felt themselves a Herrenvolk and now 
saw themselves reduced from a position of superiority to one of 
equality, which was an inferior position to the one they had been 
accustomed to occupy. Moreover, since they did not believe in the 
viability of the new state, they refused to co-operate in the beginning. 
Nevertheless, by 1926 two Germans entered the Cabinet, and some 
years later a third was added. And the Germans, like the other 
minorities, had their full and proportionate representation in Parlia- 
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ment. But there were other more fundamental factors. The world 
depression wrought havoc in the Sudeten region, which was a Ger- 
man stronghold and which was probably over-industrialized from the 
beginning. Again, the rise of Adolf Hitler produced a very natural 
reaction among people of so-called German race beyond the borders. 
In 1935 the Sudeten-Deutsche Partei, led by Konrad Henlein, ob- 
tained about 70 per cent of the German vote. Finally, the threat 
to the security of the state brought about the enactment of the 
Defense Law of 1936, against which the Sudetens claimed serious 
grievances since it provided for easy proclamation of martial law and 
loyalty tests for employment in munition factories. These various 
factors produced the difficulties, and no legislation, however enlight- 
ened, it would seem, could solve the problem, for they bring us to the 
larger questions of world politics and world economics. Jan Masa- 
ryk, then Minister of Czechoslovakia to London, well characterized 
the German problem in his eloquent radio address of September 23, 
1938: 

My country has not been perfect always. We have made mistakes. 
We are young and inexperienced but we are proud to be a democracy 
where a mistake can be acknowledged and where it can be rectified. . . . 
Our German minority was treated better than any other in Europe and 
if it would not have been for the shocking propaganda from across the 
border, we and our Sudeten Germans . . . would have settled our differ- 
ences with dignity and without bloodshed. 


Taken as a whole, the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia was as 
enlightened as its internal policy. As a new, small state in Central 
Europe, Czechoslovakia needed peace for reconstruction and con- 
solidation. As a succession state of the late Dual Monarchy the 
Republic stood on the basis of the status guo and of opposition to any 
restoration of the Habsburgs. Her policy, therefore, dictated friend- 
ship and alliance with certain of her neighbors and reliance on the 
new international institution of the League of Nations. In 1920- 
1921 Czechoslovakia organized the Little Entente in collaboration 
with Jugoslavia and Rumania, the common bond of which was oppo- 
sition to any forcible overthrow of the status guo and a return of the 
Habsburgs. In the background of the Little Entente was the idea 
that by association the smaller states might find that peace and secu 
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rity which was necessary for independence and consolidation. If 
peace could be thus assured, the three states might be able to develop 
along democratic lines toward the solution of their manifold social, 
economic, and political problems. But these states had their indi- 
vidual problems—Jugoslavia with Italy, Rumania with Russia, and 
Czechoslovakia with Poland and Germany—a fact which was to pro- 
duce trouble in later years. On January 25, 1924, France, which 
had not looked on with too much favor toward the organization of 
the Little Entente, became allied with Czechoslovakia, and this move 
was followed in 1926 and 1927 by a Franco-Rumanian and a Franco- 
Jugoslav agreement. Only the Franco-Czechoslovak treaty, how- 
ever, had the character of a military alliance. Many hoped that in 
time the Little Entente, through its economic development, might 
form the nucleus of a new Danubia. Apparently the Little Entente 
grew in co-operation and strength, until in 1933 it became a veritable 
diplomatic federation. In 1934 its principles were extended into the 
Balkan region, when Jugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, and Turkey signed 
a Balkan Entente Pact. 

But Czechoslovakia, under the brilliant leadership of Dr. Benes, 
played a role in the development of the League of Nations which 
was out of all proportion to her size. Indeed, no state contributed 
more to the building up of the League of Nations. No statesman 
gave more to the League than did Dr. Benes, oldest in point of serv- 
ice at Geneva at the time of his advent to the presidency in December, 
1935. He was head of the commission which framed the Geneva or 
Benes Protocol of 1924—the high watermark in the history of the 
League of Nations, for the Benes Protocol looked toward the genuine 
outlawry of war through the principles of security, arbitration, and 
disarmament. Though not entirely satisfied, by any means, with the 
Locarno agreements which brought Germany into the League in 
1926, since these agreements represented essentially a backward step 
from the general obligations of the Covenant and since Locarno of- 
fered no territorial guarantees of the eastern frontiers of Germany, 
Czechoslovakia fell in with the spirit of the times. In 1931-1933 when 
the Japanese aggression against China was before the League, it was 
Dr. Benes who led the struggle of the small states—which could find 
their security only in a genuine and strong League of Nations—for 
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the imposition of sanctions against Japan. But the Great Powers were 
reluctant, and Great Britain, with Sir John Simon as Foreign Min- 
ister, did not wish to go too far. Some years later, when Fascist 
Italy was guilty of aggression against Ethiopia, Dr. Benes not only 
followed the British lead in the imposition of sanctions, he was again 
the leader in the movement to strengthen the League. Both the 
Little Entente and the Balkan Entente acted fundamentally as a unit 
under British leadership in the application of sanctions. The fact 
that Czechoslovakia assumed a prominent role, as usual, in the pro- 
motion of international action, partly explains the attitude of Mus- 
solini in the events of 1938-1939. 

The years 1935-1936 were indeed decisive in the history of Eu- 
rope and the world. In those years not only did Italy invade 
Ethiopia, but the so-called Spanish Revolution began. On May 2, 
1935, following the failure to achieve an “Eastern Locarno” with 
Soviet Russia as a member, France and Russia were allied within the 
framework of the League. On May 16 Czechoslovakia and Soviet 
Russia made a similar alliance which was dependent on the Franco- 
Soviet treaty. Nazi Germany used the Franco-Soviet treaty as a 
pretext for her march into the Rhineland and its refortification in 
violation of the freely signed Locarno agreements of 1925—agree- 
ments which even Hitler had promised to observe. The year 1936 
also witnessed the cementing of the Berlin-Rome axis, which was 
also extended to include Tokyo. This grouping of the Fascist powers, 
heavily freighted with imperialism and the lust toward world power, 
was to operate to save the world from “Bolshevism.” And it was 
during this period that the charge of “Bolshevism” was first hurled 
at Czechoslovakia. Thanks to the Soviet alliance, Dr. Goebbels dis- 
covered that the little democracy on Nazi Germany’s borders had 
become a veritable nest of Bolsheviks and the great spearhead for a 
Soviet attack on peaceful Germany! ‘The charge was taken seriously 
by no one outside the Fascist states. For as a matter of simple fact 
no country—from the standpoint of a democratic solution of its in- 
ternal problems—was safer from Bolshevism than was Czechoslovakia. 

It was during these decisive years that the crisis came to Czecho- 
slovakia, though it can be said with truth that not until 1938 did 
Hitler make an international “issue” of the so-called Czechoslovak 
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problem. With the fall of Austria in March, 1938, it was clear that 
Czechoslovakia’s turn would come next. Indeed, as early as Feb- 
ruary 20, Hitler had declared that “in the long run it is intolerable 
for a self-respecting world power to be permanently deprived of its 
entity, and to know that across the frontier are kinsmen who have to 
suffer severe persecution simply because of their sympathy, their 
feeling of union, and their common point of view with the whole 
German people.” On April 24 Konrad Henlein made demands at 
Karlsbad, the fulfillment of which would have set up a Nazi state 
within the Czechoslovak Republic and destroyed the entire alliance 
structure. Threatened from without and within, the Republic par- 
tially mobilized on May 21 and indicated its determination to defend 
itself. Both France and Britain indicated their support, though it 
now appears clear that the British Government—indeed, Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself—had already reached a decision not to fight for 
Czechoslovakia and to urge a revision of the Sudeten frontiers, with 
the idea that a “smaller but sounder Czechoslovakia would result.” 
That, at any rate, is the statement of the correspondents of the New 
York Herald-Tribune and the New York Times, not to mention 
others. 

In the spring and summer of 1938 attempts were made in Czecho- 
slovakia to work out a nationality statute, and by June 7 the govern- 
ment went very far in meeting the Sudeten demands, only to have 
the bid raised by the Henleinists. Thanks to these tactics, little 
progress was made, and in August the British Government sent Vis- 
count Runciman on a “private” mission allegedly to help solve the 
problem, and by September 5 a plan was worked out which, even 
the British statesman admitted, embodied “almost all the require- 
ments” of the Sudeten program for autonomy. The plan definitely 
established the proportionate principle in all state activities. Public 
security was to be maintained by state and local police. All languages 
were placed on an equal basis. Cantonal self-government was ad- 
mitted, and local governments were to deal “with all matters which 
did not concern the community of the State.” But, as Lord Runci- 
man indicated, it was clear by the summer of 1938 that the master 
behind Herr Henlein was the Fiihrer himself. This had been clear 
to all students of the problem since the beginning. 
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By this time, too, it was clear that the Fiihrer had resolved on the 
radical solution of annexing the Sudeten region. Indeed, he indi- 
cated on October 9 that he had reached that decision at the beginning 
of the year! At Nuremberg on September 10, General Goering 
referred to “that little chip of a race devoid of culture” which was 
“oppressing a civilized minority... .” And two days later Hitler 
declared that “an end must be made of depriving these people of 
their rights.” Under the guise of fall maneuvers the Reich had 
mobilized about one million three hundred thousand men. We are 
all familiar with the general outlines of what followed, though it 
will take years to learn the whole truth of what really happened. 
On September 15 Mr. Chamberlain flew to Berchtesgaden, where the 
Fihrer told him that “he had made up his mind the Sudeten Ger- 
mans must have the right of self-determination and of returning, if 
they wished, to the Reich.” If necessary Hitler was prepared, as he 
told the British Prime Minister, “to risk a world war.’ Meanwhile 
Lord Runciman returned to London and informed the Prime Min- 
ister on the latter’s return from Germany that though “the respon- 
sibility for the final breach of the negotiations at Prague rested upon 
the Sudeten extremists, nevertheless . . . the districts between Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany where Sudeten population was in the majority 
should be given the full right of self-determination.” On September 
19 the Czechoslovak Government was presented with a virtual 
ultimatum according to which it was obliged to cede the Sudeten 
region to Germany. Britain and France promised to join in an inter- 
national guarantee of the new boundaries of the state “against unpro- 
voked aggression.” Under duress the Prague Government accepted 
on September 20, though it urged arbitration of the dispute under 
the Czechoslovak-German Treaty of 1925, and pointed out the dire 
consequences which would follow acceptance, not only for Czecho- 
slovakia but also for France as well. For some reason the British Gov- 
ernment did not see fit to publish the Czechoslovak communication 
in either of its two official papers dealing with the issues of Septem- 
ber, 1938. Mr. Chamberlain flew back to visit Hitler at Godesberg 
on September 22, only to find that new demands were being made— 
demands which were shocking and unreasonable. Prague was now 
informed that France and Britain could not “continue to take the 
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responsibility of advising them not to mobilize,” and Czech troops 
began to move toward the frontiers. The Czechoslovak Government 
rejected the Godesberg ultimatum. Europe seemed on the verge of 
another world war. 

Many will recall the hysterical address of Hitler on September 
26 when he reiterated his demands and denounced the Czechoslovak 
state as a “lie” created by the “liar,” Benes. The next day President 
Roosevelt, who earlier had appealed both to Hitler and Dr. Benes, 
directly advised the Chancellor that negotiations could continue “if 
you will give the word.” And then came Mr. Chamberlain’s address 
in the House of Commons, in the midst of which he received a mes- 
sage from the Fiihrer summoning the Prime Minister, Daladier, and 
Mussolini to meet him in Munich. Within less than forty-eight 
hours, on September 30, 1938, came the “agreement,” which for 
the first time in history partitioned old Bohemia in the interest of 
peace and the so-called self-determination of peoples which Nazi 
Germany was using to achieve her purposes in Central Europe. The 
Munich “agreement” gave to Germany about 11,000 square miles 
of territory, with 3,500,000 people, of whom about 750,000 were 
Czechs, and rendered the rest of the country economically helpless 
and strategically at the mercy of Germany. The Poles, in order to 
rescue about 70,000 Poles, annexed 400 square miles in the Teschen 
region containing about 120,000 Czechs. And on November 2, 
Hungary was permitted to annex some 4,000 square miles of terri- 
tory in the Slovakian and Ruthenian region, with a population of 
around 1,000,000. Laying all pleasantries aside, Munich was dic- 
tated by force, the threat of Nazi airplanes over London and Paris— 
unless, indeed, as the evidence now indicates, British decisions were 
reached in May, 1938. In that case, Munich witnessed a deal and 
nota duel. At any rate, to Mr. Chamberlain the Czechoslovaks were 
“a people of whom we know nothing.” 

That these developments would have far-reaching consequences 
was without question, for whether or not these were “a people of 
whom we know nothing,” they occupied a strategic territory in the 
very heart of Europe. To Czechoslovakia the decision at Munich 
meant the destruction of Czechoslovakia as a genuinely independent 
state and the betrayal of a small and gallant democracy which was 
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solving her problems in a liberal and democratic manner. It left the 
country utterly defenseless—the only boundary lines which really 
existed were those marked on the map!—and made the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the state at the hands of the Nazis inevitable. The res- 
ignation of President Benes on October 5, 1938, presaged the events 
which were to come, though he expressed an element of hope: 


I do not wish to criticize. Nor must you expect from me a single word 
of recrimination. History will be our judge. . . . I believe it is best that 
the new course which things are taking in Europe should not be disturbed 
by the feeling that I was standing in the way. I was elected under dif- 
ferent conditions. Because I am and will remain a convinced democrat 
I think I am right to go now. It is true that we remain democrats and 
will co-operate further with our former friends but we have to accustom 
ourselves to a new situation. .. . The crown of the tree which is our home- 
land has been cut off but the roots of the nation stand fast in the soil. In 
time new shoots will go out from the tree. 


But with the downfall of the bastion of democracy and decency in 
Central Europe, Nazi Germany became not only the dominant factor 
in Central and Southeastern Europe, but on the European continent 
asa whole. A German Grossraumwirtschaft could be created in Cen- 
tral and Southeastern Europe, and that region could be drawn into 
the military economy of the Third Reich. England’s balance-of- 
power policy might be utterly destroyed, France insulated—partic- 
ularly so now that the Spanish Republic has come to an end—and the 
Soviet Union isolated from the affairs of Europe. And Soviet Rus- 
sia had taken a clear stand at Geneva in the midst of the September 
crisis. The system of collective security, in accordance with the 
wishes of both Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany—if there were now 
need of it—was given a coup de grace. Was the Munich settlement 
to be the first event which might begin a whole chain of political 
avalanches? 

That Mr. Chamberlain saw some of the consequences, even if he 
did not expect the final eclipse of Czechoslovakia, was indicated in his 
address of November 1 before the House of Commons: “Geograph- 
ically Germany must occupy a dominating position in Central and 
Southeastern Europe. I do not see any reason why we should expect 
a fundamental change to take place in these regions. Far from this 
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country being concerned, we have no wish to block Germany out of 
these countries or to encircle her economically... .” But President 
Roosevelt and the American people did not look on the Munich 
settlement with such perfect equanimity, for the President noted that 
“peace by fear has no higher or more enduring quality than peace by 
the sword. There can be no peace if the reign of law is to be replaced 
by a recurrent sanctification of sheer force.” 

Within Czechoslovakia the new system of things was initiated 
with order and discipline, though the masses of the people did not 
like it. On November 30, Dr. Emil Hacha, President of the Su- 
preme Administrative Court, was chosen President. He was a con- 
servative Catholic, but not a Fascist. Mr. Rudolf Beran, the head 
of the conservative Agrarian party, had already taken control of the 
government as Premier. The Foreign Minister was the pro-Fascist, 
Dr. Frantisek Chvalkovsky. The party structure was reorganized, 
with a National party and a Labor party in opposition, but the frame- 
work of the political structure was to rest on the National party. 
Foreign policy naturally was to have a pro-German orientation. 
Anti-Semitism for the first time became a feature in Czechoslovakia. 
The schools were regimented into a new pattern. The state took 
on a “federal” structure, the more easily, apparently, to bring about 
disunity and destruction. Already in control of all the vital com- 
munications, following the Munich accord, the Nazis forced on the 
mutilated state an agreement facilitating the construction of a high- 
way to cut across the Moravian gap and a canal connecting the Oder 
and the Danube. Registered in the agreement of November 19, the 
highway was to be constructed and managed under extraterritorial 
rights for Germany. 

But even this fundamental control was not enough. The com- 
plete destruction of even the form of a state centering about Prague 
appeared a necessity if Hitler were to achieve his exclusive domination 
over all Central Europe. In March, 1939, after the usual tech- 
niques had done their work and the usual disorders created, the 
forces of Nazi Germany marched into Prague—March 15—and while 
Slovakia was to become an independent state under the protection of 
Hitler, Bohemia and Moravia became a direct “protectorate” of the 
Berlin Government. In familiar gangster fashion some sixteen trucks 
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carried more than one hundred million dollars in gold and currency 
to bolster up the sagging financial structure of the Nazis. There were 
thousands of arrests and hundreds of suicides. For the first time con- 
centration camps dishonored the soil of old Bohemia. 

When the news of these events came to the British Prime Min- 
ister, he told the House of Commons that though he could not 
necessarily associate himself with the charges of a “breach of faith 
bandied about, which did not seem to me to be founded on sufficient 
premises,” he had to confess that what “has now taken place” was 
not contemplated at Munich. Two days later, on March 17, Mr. 
Chamberlain roundly denounced the Nazi seizure of Czechoslovakia 
as a breach of faith, recalled Hitler’s promise at Berlin about the 
“Jast territorial claim which I have to make in Europe,” and won- 
dered if this were the end of an old, or the beginning of a new ad- 
venture. But few recalled the guarantees which had been given at 
Munich! Could they now have been executed, even if there had 
been any intention to execute them—after Munich? 

But Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union refused to rec- 
ognize the conquest. The American Government denounced the 
action on March 17 in pointed language. Mr. Sumner Welles, the 
Under-Secretary of State, declared: 


This government, founded upon and dedicated to the principles of 
human liberty and of democracy, cannot refrain from making known this 
country’s condemnation of the acts which have resulted in the temporary 
extinguishment of the liberties of a free and independent people with whum, 
from the day when the Republic of Czechoslovakia attained its independ- 
ence, the people of the United States have maintained specially close and 
friendly relations. ‘The position of the government of the United States 
has been made consistently clear. It has emphasized the need for respect 
for the sanctity of treaties and of the pledged word, and for non- 
intervention by any nation in the domestic affairs of other nations; and it 
has on repeated occasions expressed its condemnation of a policy of military 
aggression. It is manifest that acts of wanton lawlessness and of arbi- 
trary force are threatening world peace and the very structure of modern 
civilization. The imperative need for the observance of the principles 
advocated by this government has been clearly demonstrated by the devel- 
opments which have taken place during the past three days. 
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Former President Edouard Benes, now a visiting professor at the 
University of Chicago, called the deed “an international crime” com- 
mitted against the Czechoslovak people. And the Czechoslovak lega- 
tions in Washington, London, Paris, and Moscow refused to accept 
the new status of their country. 

Following the Nazi moves, Hungary seized the remains of 
Ruthenia to establish a common frontier with Poland and began 
operations against the Slovaks. Germany brought, pressure on 
Rumania to gain control of that country’s wheat and oil, if not tech- 
nically to violate its sovereignty or its frontiers, and on March 24, 
the tramp of German troops in the streets of Memel actually brought 
Lithuania into the Nazi orbit. It was not unnatural, now that the 
appeasement policy had apparently failed, that the British Govern- 
ment should try, through alliance and understanding with France, 
Soviet Russia, and Poland—and the smaller states as well—to recon- 
struct something of that program of collective security which its Con- 
servative governments had done so much to destroy in the form of 
the League of Nations. The American Government, whose policies 
of political nonco-operation and economic nationalism had served to 
undermine the structure of peace in the past, began even more to 
look to its defenses and to adopt “measures short of war” to curb 
the dictators. 

But Czechoslovakia, the bastion of democracy and decency in Cen- 
tral Europe, has gone—at least temporarily. It was a small country, 
but its deeds were great. It was a country of great importance in 
the very heart of Europe. Small wonder that its passing should 
prove of such importance to Europe and the world. A distinguished 
German liberal who had suffered under the Nazis, remarked after 
Munich that “we will miss Czechoslovakia.” And it was a Czech 
writer who said at the same time that those September days “will 
remain not only in the history of the Czechoslovak Republic as days 
of sorrow and unspeakable deception—they will also be inscribed in 
the history of Europe and in universal history as a fatal period.” 











TWO FORGOTTEN YOUTHFUL WORKS OF 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


B. H. FLANDERS 


HE YOUTHFUL writings of Joel Chandler Harris are 

found, in the main, in the pages of the Countryman, edited by 
Joseph Addison Turner from March 4, 1862, to May 8, 1866, at 
“Turnwold,” his plantation near Eatonton, Georgia, for it was in 
the household and in the printing office of Turner that the young 
Harris received practically all his educational training after the age 
of twelve. Harris, however, sent contributions to several Georgia 
newspapers and periodicals besides the Countryman, some of which 
contributions have not yet been found and identified. Two youthful 
works of Harris appear to have been forgotten, and need to be 
brought out of obscurity: “Charlie Howard; or, Who Is the Good 
Boy?” found in the Child’s Index (Macon) for July, 1863; and 
“Henry Lynden Flash,” a review that appeared in the Countryman 
for June 14, 1864. 

Before discussing the above-mentioned works, we might note the 
environment in which they were produced. Joseph Addison Turner 
was one of the most colorful figures in the journalism of ante-bellum 
Georgia. A native Georgian, descended from a family but lately 
come from Dinwiddie County, Virginia, he tried his hand at teach- 
ing, practicing law, editing newspapers and magazines, and writing 
almost every conceivable type of literature. He even served a while 
in the Georgia legislature during the Civil War and was an orator 
of some ability. In periodical literature he made three attempts: 
Turners Monthly (1848), which ran for only three issues; the 
Plantation (1860), a quarterly founded to defend slavery from 
Northern attacks; and the Countryman (1862-66), the only periodical 
published on a plantation before the war. The latter publication was 
the instrument that brought Harris to Turnwold. Turner had al- 
ready had some dealings with Mary Harris, the mother of Joel 
Chandler, in that she had done some sewing for his family, and he 
had already become acquainted with the young son. When, there- 
fore, Turner advertised in the first issue (March 4, 1862) of the 
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Countryman for a boy to learn the printer’s trade, young Harris 
promptly applied for the job and was as promptly accepted. 

Turner’s plantation at Turnwold was nine miles northeast of 
Eatonton, in Putnam County. Run by more than one hundred slaves, 
it had its own hat factory, private distillery, tannery, and printing 
office. Turner’s house was unpretentious, but contained a library of 
nearly two thousand volumes. In the rear of the house were grouped 
the Negro cabins, which young Joel and the Turner children often 
visited at the close of day. Among the slaves “Old Harbert and 
Uncle George Terrell were Joel’s favorite companions, and from a 
nook in their chimney corners he listened to the legends handed 
down from their African ancestors—the lore of animals and birds so 
dear to every plantation Negro.” And he “unconsciously absorbed 
their fables and their ballads, and the soft elisions of their dialect 
and the picturesque images of their speech.” In addition to his de- 
light in outdoor life, young Joel possessed a passion for reading, 
which he tried to satisfy in the books which Turner placed at his 
disposal. Turner encouraged Harris in his reading and gave him 
much wholesome advice in the selection of authors to read. Thus in 
his life on the plantation the young printer acquired a liberal educa- 
tion that peculiarly fitted him for writing the “Uncle Remus” tales 
of later years. Yet the first literary productions of the young author 
were anything but humorous. Among these is “Charlie Howard; 
or, Who Is the Good Boy?” a forgotten work because it appeared 
in the Child’s Index (1862-65). 

The Child’s Index was a Baptist Sunday school weekly published 
by Samuel Boykin, who at the same time was conducting the Baptist 
Christian Index. The little four-page paper for children contained 
each week the usual didactic tales and poems, together with Bible 
questions, anecdotes, etc. In the issue for July, 1863, appeared a 
tale of eleven hundred words, “Charlie Howard; or, Who Is the 
Good Boy?” by Joel C. Harris, then little more than fourteen years 
of age. The story begins as follows: 


In the town of B—, Ga., there once dwelt a little boy about twelve 
years old, named Charlie Howard. This little boy was very kind to 
everything and everybody. His mother was a widow, and very poor; but 
this did not hinder people from being kind and good to Charlie and his 
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mother. Mrs. Howard supported herself and son by the needle, while 
Charlie went to school, and tried to learn, so as to be a smart man. 

What I am about to tell you about Charlie, is the truth; for it is not 
right to tell little boys and girls tales that are not true. 


The tale continues with a recital of the virtues of little Charlie, who 
read his Bible and prayed every day, and hurried home from school 
each afternoon to draw water and cut wood for his mother’s use. 
One day, while returning from school, he came across a blind old 
man and his dog that were being annoyed by some bad boys. He 
rescued the helpless ones and gave them the food remaining in his 
little dinner-bucket. His mother did not scold him when she heard 
his reason for being late. Instead, she “pressed him to her bosom, 
and thanked God that he had given her such a kind and thoughtful 
boy. .. .” The tale ends with an exhortation to readers of the 
Child’s Index to send the periodical to children whose parents could 
not afford to subscribe for it. The story contains none of the subtle 
humor of the later Harris. It seems rather an imitation of the type 
of material that the author knew would please the editor of the paper. 
The only known issue of the Jmdex containing this tale is found in 
the Duke University Library. 

The second forgotten production of Harris is contained in the 
issue of the Countryman (XIX, 24) for June 14, 1864, when the 
author was still fifteen years old. Robert Lemuel Wiggins, in his 
Life of Joel Chandler Harris (Nashville, Tenn., 1918), depended, 
for most of his information about the life of Harris at Turner’s 
home, upon files of the Countryman in the possession of the Harris 
family. He states in his biography that the particular issue for Vol- 
ume XIX, Number 24 (June 14, 1864) is missing from these files. 
(This issue seems to be found only in the Duke University Library.) 
For this reason Wiggins was unaware of the appearance in that num- 
ber of Harris’s article, “Henry Lynden Flash,” a review of the poems 
of the young Flash (1835-1914), who, a native of Ohio, had settled 
in the South after a year spent in Europe, principally in Florence, 
Italy. The review of these poems indicates, to some extent, the 
youthful taste of Harris. The article runs to a length of about 
twenty-six hundred words and begins on the first page of the Country- 
man. The first few sentences scarcely sound like those of a fifteen- 
year-old boy: 
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Dryden, I believe, has remarked upon the delicacy of visiting criticisms 
upon living men. In view of this, I shall not attempt to criticize any of 
the productions of Mr. Flash, but merely give the readers facts in my 
knowledge, which, I doubt not, every admirer of Southern genius will 
be glad to know, believing that if there ever was a time when the South 
should fully atone for her former coldness to her sons of song (and, in 
fact, to all her authors) that time is now. 


As a basis for his discussion Harris cites the collected poems of Flash, 
which had appeared in 1860, though he quotes from a few which had 
previously been published in Southern periodicals. In the collection, 
Harris cites, first of all, “Lifting the Veil,” which, he says, “reminds 
one vividly of Poe—not as an imitation, however, but from the sim- 
ple fact that no one can touch upon the ‘w#real,’ and not call to the 
memory of the reader scenes of the ‘unearthly’ which fell from the 


gifted pen of that erratic son of genius.” The first stanza of “Lifting 
the Veil” is as follows: 


I am lying in my shroud, 
Dead! 
So they say; 
And they pray 
Round my bed. 
And they weep and wail aloud, 
For they little think that I, 
All stiffened as I lie, 
Have a power and a vision 
That I never knew before. 
Though my limbs are cold and rigid, 
And my heart will beat no more, 
Yet my spirit sees a demon 
That it never saw before. 


The reader can easily see the spirit of Poe in this stanza, if not sug- 
gestions of Poe’s rhythms. It somewhat suggests Poe’s “For Annie.” 

The poems that attracted the attention of Harris most seem to 
have been those on death, such as “Lifting the Veil,” “Behind the 
Pall,” and “The Shadows in the Valley.” He was also impressed 
by two on insanity resulting from tragedy: “Crazed” and “Love and 
Wrong.” He further quotes from two poems on love and from one 
on a love of nature. Harris sometimes cites the criticism of others 
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on specific poems, but now and then he gives his own impressions. 
One poem, which will be quoted in full, elicited his best criticism: 


LOVE AND WRONG 
A scoffed-at prayer—the flit of a dress— 
The glance of a frenzied eye— 
A sullen splash, and the moon shone out, 
And the stream went muttering by. 


And never again will I walk by the moon, 
Through the oaks and chestnuts high, 
For I fear to see the flit of a dress, 
And the glance of a frenzied eye. 


And some may laugh and some may weep, 
But as for me, I pray, 

For I know that a tale of love and wrong 
Will be told on the Judgment Day. 


Concerning this poem Harris writes: 


Edgar A. Poe, however superior he was in delineating weird and 
mysterious scenes in his prose—(for an example of which, I refer the 
reader to his House of Usher)—when he transferred them to his poetry, 
almost invariably rendered his verses ridiculous by his unnecessary repeti- 
tions—by keeping his characters too long before the reader. Mr. Flash’s 
characters, on the contrary, when he deals in the mysterious, flit for a 
moment before the mind of the reader, and are gone. In the above poem, 
he has told in twelve lines, what some authors could not well tell in twelve 
hundred. 


After referring to Flash’s two patriotic poems, “Stonewall Jackson” 
and “Zollicoffer,” Harris concludes his article with these words: 


He [Flash] is still unmarried, and perhaps the best fortune that I can 
possibly wish him, even in these war times, is, that he may find some “soft 
blue eye” of which erst he sang so sweetly, to initiate him in the mysteries 
of a Benedict! 


This review by Harris is referred to by Joseph Addison Turner 
in the Countryman for August 30, 1864, in which the editor chides 
a contributor to the Raleigh Mercury for making use of this article 
by Harris in one of his own without giving proper credit. The 
youthful Harris greatly admired Flash, so much so that he sent an 
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article to him for inclusion in the Macon Daily Confederate, which 
Flash was then editing; and the Macon editor printed the article. 
This production has not yet been located, but Turner refers to it in 
a letter to Harris, in which he advises him to “study the ‘nervous 
condensation’ which you so much admire in Captain Flash.” 

These two forgotten writings of Harris, as stated previously, show 
none of the humor for which he was later to become famous. They 
do show, however, an interest in the periodical literature of the day, 
as well as an interest in the formation of critical principles based upon 
the opinions of the best writers of the past and present. 











THE CHANGING RIGHTS OF THE 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


WALTER J. MATHERLY 


HE RIGHTS which the American citizen possesses today are 

entirely different in character from those which he possessed 
yesterday. The United States of 1939 is not the United States of a 
century and a half ago; neither is it the United States of a half cen- 
tury ago, nor even of a quarter century ago; it has undergone a series 
of fundamental changes—changes that are economic, social, and cul- 
tural as well as political. Its inhabitants have increasingly shifted 
from farm to factory, from country to city, from agrarian to indus- 
trial forms of economic support. Naturally, these changes have af- 
fected the privileges of individual citizens as well as the powers of 
the government. Consequently, the rights of the American citizen 
in the present are changing rights; they are not altogether the same 
rights as those that prevailed in the past—as those that were recog- 
nized by the founders of our government. 

The rights of the American citizen are believed to be natural 
rights. Natural rights irivolve the innate desires of individuals to do 
as they please, to be free from restraints, to think and act as they 
want to think and act. It is assumed that nature, which gives man 
birth and which provides him with his mental as well as his physical 
qualities endows him with these rights; they are rights that inhere 
in him, that are a part of his original make-up, that are inborn; they 
are inalienable; they cannot be taken away. Natural rights are in- 
herited claims of citizens to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” While government is necessary, it must not interfere with its 
subjects in the exercise of these rights. Indeed, government exists 
for the express purpose of protecting its subjects in the enjoyment of 
these rights. 

The doctrine of natural rights originated among European 
thinkers in the eighteenth century. The order of things with which 
they were confronted oppressed the many to the advantage of the 
few. Monarchs ruled, so they claimed, by divine authority. The 
masses were poor; they were largely of the peasant class; they had no 
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share in government. What they did, they did at the mercy of the 
king and a thin layer of aristocrats who made up the upper crust of 
society. Against such an organization of society, Voltaire and Rous- 
seau as well as many others thundered. They argued that there was 
a state of nature which was opposed to the then existing order. Out 
of this state of nature came individuals with certain privileges that 
transcended man-made restrictions. As a result, every man was en- 
titled to be free to achieve whatever ends he desired to achieve. The 
power of government arose not out of the will of the few, but out 
of the will of the many. 

When the United States emerged as a new and independent na- 
tion, those responsible for working out the principles upon which that 
nation was to operate were already familiar with the philosophy of 
natural rights and found therein what they needed to justify their 
declaration of independence. They believed that all men were born 
free and equal, that they owed no allegiance of any kind to priv- 
ileged classes, and that they were endowed by nature with the ability 
as well as with the right to rule themselves. They subscribed to the 
notion that the voice of the people, if not the voice of God, was at 
least the voice of government authority. Hence, they established a 
government “of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

While natural rights played a leading role in the beginnings of 
American democracy, they are no longer as important as they once 
were; they have lost most of their original standing. The attitudes 
of citizens as well as of statesmen concerning them have undergone 
fundamental changes. Since at most they are moral rather than legal 
rights, leaders as well as followers do not as frequently as they once 
did invoke them in their favor, nor do they as often as they once did 
demand that they be recognized. If man possesses natural rights at 
all, he cannot prove that they are granted to him by nature, nor can 
he expect the state of which he is a citizen to enforce them in his 
behalf. 

The rights of the American citizen are indirectly related to na- 
tional rights. National rights are those of a free country. When 
the United States threw off the yoke of Great Britain, it achieved na- 
tional freedom; it became a national unit, an independent people, a 
new nation among the family of nations; it acquired the power to 
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determine its own destiny, to establish its own form of government, 
to conduct its own affairs in its own way; it attained national liberty, 
national autonomy, national sovereignty. 

The authority of the nation is pre-eminent. While that authority 
may be exercised partly by federal government and partly by state 
governments, it resides in “some person or body of persons whose 
commands receive obedience and who can, if necessary, execute those 
commands by means of force.” National rights, therefore, involve 
external as well as the internal actions. The United States possesses 
the power to enforce its will abroad as well as at home. 

National rights, like other rights, are subject to changing circum- 
stances. While a nation is independent and may do as it pleases in 
its dealings with other nations, it does not always do what it has the 
power to do. It enters into treaties, signs international agreements, 
and subscribes to international law. To this extent it is not absolute 
in its actions. Of course, it may, if it wishes, repudiate its promises 
and abrogate its treaties, but whether it does so or not depends upon 
the strength which it possesses plus the strength of other nations. 
While its own laws and policies take precedence over international 
laws and policies, it co-operates with other nations and limits itself 
in the exercise of its authority. Even though national sovereignty is 
unrestricted, every nation adjusts its rights to the rights of other 
nations. 

The individual rights of the American citizen are political, civil, 
and economic. Political rights involve democracy or popular gov- 
ernment. Those peoples are free who may determine how they shall 
be governed. When they “directly or indirectly, as government, 
create and enforce the rights which they possess as citizens,” they 
govern themselves. When they come together in mass meetings and 
express their wills directly as to the laws to which they will be sub- 
servient and as to the officers whom they will obey, they possess pure 
democracy. When they are scattered over a wide territory and when 
they cannot as a whole gather together at stated intervals to express 
themselves directly, but on the contrary find it necessary to elect 
those who are to enact their laws as well as those who are to admin- 
ister these laws, they possess representative democracy. In the can- 
tons of Switzerland there is pure democracy. In the United States 
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there is representative democracy. Both types of democracy rest 
upon the will of the people. 

Political rights enable citizens to share in processes of government. 
These rights are created by laws, by statutes, by constitutions. They 
do not represent duties which voters are compelled to perform; they 
are privileges which they may or may not exercise as they choose. 
They are not rights which are extended equally to all; they have al- 
ways been restricted to adults. In the early years of American his- 
tory the right to vote and hold office was limited largely to those who 
were property owners. It was only after Andrew Jackson became 
President and the freedom of the West permeated the East that the 
common citizen, regardless of property ownership, secured complete 
enfranchisement. It was only after the adoption of the Nineteenth 
Amendment that women became fully enfranchised. Today, the 
right to vote and to hold office is extended equally to all citizens—to 
all adult females as well as adult males. 

The privilege of the ballot is basic in American democracy. The 
United States Government rests upon the consent of the governed. 
Those who exercise political authority depend upon those who exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. Group pressures may pervert the will of 
the people, majorities may tyrannize over minorities and minorities 
may tyrannize over majorities, but election days always come with 
clock-like regularity, and citizens can correct, partly if not wholly, 
whatever mistakes they have made. The voter is supreme. The ex- 
tent to which he is intelligent and expresses his choice wisely for 
those who are to rule over him, to that extent democracy succeeds 
and government machinery functions effectively. 

But a large number of citizens do not make any use of the ballot 
at all. In 1928 it was estimated that 57,000,000 persons in the United 
States were qualified to vote. Of this number, only 36,700,000 ac- 
tually voted. In 1932 it was estimated that 62,000,000 persons were 
qualified to vote, but only 38,800,000 actually voted. In 1936 ap- 
proximately 66,000,000 persons were qualified to vote, but only 45,- 
600,000 actually voted. While the number voting in each of these 
elections ranges from 60 to 70 per cent of the total number of quali- 
fied voters, and while these percentages represent the largest in 
American history, “the average election,” declares Chester C. Maxey 
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in his The American Problem of Government, “rarely brings out 
more than 50 per cent of the possible vote.” The United States may 
have a government for the people, but when not more than 50 per 
cent of the qualified voters in the average election take the trouble 
to come to the polls, it does not have a government of the people and 
by the people. If popular government is to operate successfully, all 
citizens eligible to vote must vote; they must vote intelligently; they 
must vote at every election—local, state, and national. 

Equal to the privilege of the ballot is the privilege of holding 
public office. The pathways to public service are three in number: 
the pathway of election, the pathway of patronage, and the pathway 
of merit or civil service. Each of these pathways challenges or should 
challenge every citizen who is competent and eager to serve in a pub- 
lic capacity. The success of representative democracy depends upon 
able and wise public officials. Those who possess the right of suffrage 
exercise control over the selection of these officials, The failure of 
popular government, if it has failed, is a failure of the voters. Office- 
holders are just as honest, as intelligent, and as efficient as the ma- 
jority of the citizens who elect them or who permit them to be ap- 
pointed. If citizens want sane laws and competent individuals to in- 
terpret and enforce these laws and want them bad enough, they can 
always get them. 

Whether American democracy is to be preserved and the trend 
toward dictatorship which is evident elsewhere in the world is to be 
avoided, depends upon how completely every citizen makes use of 
his political rights. The United States today is in the throes of rapid 
readjustments. No longer is it an infant nation of self-sufficing 
farmers, of self-contained local communities, of forty-eight separate 
and unco-ordinated states; it has grown up; it has achieved adult- 
hood; it has become a world power—a mature nation of forty-eight 
closely articulated states characterized by giant cities, by super-fac- 
tories and skyscrapers, by interdependent national and international 
business enterprises. The political as well as the economic problems 
with which it is confronted in the present differ radically from those 
in the past. If it is to solve these problems and to survive as a de- 
mocracy, its citizens must increasingly familiarize themselves with 
the affairs and functions of government—national, state, and local; 
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they must increasingly display the disposition as well as the ability 
to participate in public actions and decisions; and they must increas- 
ingly choose the wisest and the most gifted of their citizens to rule 
over them and to administer their government activities. 

The rights of the American citizen consist not only of political 
but also of civil rights. Civil rights represent fundamental individual 
liberties which are guaranteed by government authority. The very 
phrases which are used to describe them indicate the high values which 
are placed upon them. While they may vary among different dem- 
ocratic nations and at different times, those of first rank under the 
American system of government are the rights of life and personal 
safety, of personal freedom, of ownership and transfer of property, 
of contract, of freedom of conscience, of free opinion and expression, 
of free assembly and of freely entering into various kinds of asso- 
ciations, of family life and of control of internal family relationships, 
and of equal protection of all under the law. When American cit- 
izens lose any of these rights, they lose some of their most precious 
possessions. The United States, more than any other nation save 
possibly that of England, provides its subjects with opportunities to 
do as they want to do, to vote as they want to vote, to think as they 
want to think, to live as they want to live. These opportunities are 
worth preserving, worth fighting for, worth extending. 

To safeguard themselves in the exercise of their civil rights, in- 
dividual citizens depend upon constitutional and other guarantees. 
Interference with civil liberties may come either from the govern- 
ment itself or from other individuals or associations of individuals. 
The bill of rights was added to the United States Constitution in 
order to protect individuals from possible encroachments of the fed- 
eral government. Similar bills of rights were included in state con- 
stitutions in order to protect them from possible encroachments of 
state governments. Moreover, the system of checks and balances, the 
power of the Supreme Court to declare laws unconstitutional and 
the right of veto by the President—all provide devices to perpetuate 
civil rights. In addition, civil rights are protected from possible en- 
croachments of individuals or of associations of individuals by enact- 
ment of laws providing for the adjustment of individual and group 
differences and by enforcement of these laws through the courts and 
through the police. 
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But changes in civil as well as in other kinds of rights are con- 
stantly occurring. More and more the liberties of the few are giving 
way to the liberties of the many. Property as well as personal rights 
are day by day being modified by statutes as well as by decisions of 
the courts. “The law is,” in the famous words of Chief Justice 
Hughes, “what the courts say it is.” Since the United States is a 
highly dynamic rather than a static nation, constant adaptations are 
necessary. When these adaptations are proposed or when they come 
as a result of gradual growth, every citizen must be prepared to an- 
alyze them and to participate in the public decisions which lead to 
their final acceptance. The future of civil rights depend upon indi- 
vidual citizens. If they are alert and do what free peoples are ex- 
pected to do, they will preserve and, if possible, extend these rights. 

The rights of the American citizen consist of economic, as well 
as civil and political, rights. Economic rights are relatively new; 
they are not found at specific points either in federal and state consti- 
tutions or in the older federal and state laws; they are evolving; 
they appear here and there in recent court decisions and in recent 
legal enactments like that of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. The 
older rights guaranteed to property owners no longer hold undis- 
puted sway. Economic forces have already been or are at present 
at work which are vitally affecting the freedom of contract and which 
are changing legal guarantees as to depriving persons of “property 
without due process of law.” 

Originally, the protection of property rights involved protection 
of the individual in the enjoyment of his own possessions. Each citi- 
zen was supposed to be a small property owner since the economic 
system was almost altogether agrarian. Life was simple; the nation 
was young; the system of production that prevailed was largely do- 
mestic; economic opportunity was great; big business units were un- 
dreamed of; the majority of business enterprisers were individual 
proprietors. But, with the advent of industrialism and the rise of the 
corporate form of organization, things have changed. Increased num- 
bers of citizens have ceased to be the owners of property. They pos- 
sess only their hands or their heads to offer for hire. Hence, the 
rights of nonproperty owners have arisen, have become more and 
more significant, and have naturally run into direct conflict with the 
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original rights guaranteed to property owners. As a result, a new era 
of economic rights has dawned. 

The economic rights which are beginning to appear are of many 
kinds. Those which are receiving most attention at present are the 
rights: to employment, to labor under sanitary conditions, to a living 
wage, to a reasonable amount of leisure time, to protection against 
and compensation for industrial accidents, to strike, to collective bar- 
gaining, and to economic security. Other emerging economic rights 
involve the non-employment of women and children in certain indus- 
tries, the protection of consumers in various ways, and the safeguard- 
ing of the public from monopolies and from excessive charges by pub- 
lic utilities. 

Economic rights, like other rights, indicate circumstances of so- 
cial life “without which no man can seek, in general, to be himself 
at his best.” Political organization does not exist for itself; it exists 
to serve man. Government is not an end; it is a means to an end. 
The best governed state is not the state that is governed least; it may 
be the state that is governed most. The efficiency of a state is meas- 
ured by what it does, not by what it fails to do. The best governed 
state is the state that creates and maintains conditions under which its 
citizens may achieve the most. The state does not function for itself; 
it functions for its citizens. 

Since every nation, regardless of its form of government, needs 
goods and services, the right of every able-bodied citizen to work is 
“the right to be occupied in producing some share of those goods 
and services.” The absence of work socially as well as individually 
means maladjustment, loss of effort, decreased production. The pres- 
ence of work socially as well as individually means adjustment, sav- 
ing of effort, increased production. Consequently, when any citizen 
is out of work through no fault of his own, he is entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance until he may again be absorbed into industry. 
Moreover, while he is employed, he is entitled to an adequate wage; 
to reasonable hours of labor; to security against accident, sickness, and 
old age; to organize freely; and to bargain collectively. Likewise, 
he is entitled to protection as a consumer, as a user of goods and 
services, as a member of the community in general. It is essential, 
therefore, that government increasingly control economic processes 
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in the interests of its citizens—in the interests of all its citizens. 
“Either the state,” as Harold J. Laski has pointed out, “must control 
industrial power in the interests of its citizens, or industrial power 
will control the state in the interests of its possessions.” 

The rights of the American citizen, then, are associated with na- 
tural rights. They are indirectly related to national rights. They 
may be reduced to three different types: political, civil, and economic. 
Since they are undergoing constant changes, every citizen must know 
what these rights are, what they involve, what he would lose if they 
were taken from him. He must do everything he can to readjust 
them effectively at those points where it is necessary to readjust them, 
and at all other points, to preserve and, if possible, even to extend 
them—to preserve and, if possible, to extend them not only for his 
own generation but also for the generations that are to come. 


























REALISM AND ROMANCE 
M. DOROTHY WOODRUFF 


HE OTHER evening in reading an article (magazine and 

topic forgotten in the rush) I came upon the scarcely new 
phrase, “realistic movement.” And I vowed next day to find out 
whether or not there really was an old New Republic, devoted to 
the subject, tucked away in the chest. In the morning I discovered, 
beneath a bathing suit and some carefully wrapped Russian Easter 
eggs—the latter a gift to teacher from a night school pupil—the New 
Republic for March 21, 1923, containing a special section on realism 
in fiction. Edwin Bjérkman, Ernest Boyd, Robert Morss Lovett, J. 
Middleton Murry, and Carl Van Doren were the authors, who 
doubtless would have been delighted to know that a youthful reader 
considered certain phrases—and even occasionally a whole sentence 
—sufficiently important to mark! 

While I untangled some long-forgotten wool, I looked at the 
articles, particularly noting the underscored passages; and before two 
quite respectable balls of yarn had been made, one green, one tan, 
I was off on the whole business of realism and romance. 

In his paper, “A Note on English Realism,” Robert Morss Lo- 
vett quotes George Eliot, whose status as a realist probably no one 
disputes: “ ‘My strongest effort is to give a faithful account of men 
and things as they have mirrored themselves in my mind.’” Yet a 
romanticist of the first rank might have made much the same state- 
ment. Every fiction writer of the highest type strives to portray in 
words the characters and events “mirrored” in his mind. If the “men 
and things” used as material were seen by the author during his wide- 
awake moments in the world about him, the writing produced is 
likely to be “realistic”; if they were seen by him as he daydreamed 
in a world of imagination, the creation is just as likely to be “roman- 
tic.’ The question of quality, as we have often been told, lies not 
with the “school,” but with the individual artist. How significant 
that last phrase of George Eliot’s is—“in my mind.” The “shape” 
and texture of the author’s mind determine what place in literature 
his fictional works will take. 
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Then Edwin Bjérkman suggested (“The Spirit of Scandinavian 
Realism”) that all realistic literature is apt to be biographical or au- 
tobiographical. The author of romance, by the same token, writes 
biographies of his men of fiction as though he were creator. He 
brings creatures into being, and then moulds and orders their lives 
as though he were Lord of the universe. The realist, we might say, 
plays the single role of chronicler. He looks about him in his every- 
day world, and reports through the medium of his art that which he 
sees. The romanticist has first to create his world and his men (no 
matter how like the realist’s men and world they may be), and then 
look about and record his findings. His is the dual role of creator 
and chronicler. 

However well we may agree that the realist deals with the ac- 
tual, and the romanticist with the imaginary, it would probably be 
impossible for any of us to name a book, the author of which had 
absolutely adhered either to the theory of realism or that of roman- 
ticism. In other words, there is no such thing as pure realism or pure 
romanticism. 

I suppose the champions of the cause of realism find the greatest 
fault, in the romantic writing that is truly literature, with the fan- 
ciful adventures recounted by the great romanticists—with the for- 
tunes of Dumas’s musketeers, Stevenson’s pirates, Scott’s knights. 
The most thoughful of men, nevertheless, read The Three Mus- 
keteers, Treasure Island, and The Talisman, because they are will- 
ing to yield to that “never quite suppressed longing” to escape from 
the burden of work and oppression of life. They find a world created 
for them, different, new, but so well constructed that they accept it 
generally without testing its probability. Indeed, frequently we find 
ourselves contending that the fantastic must have happened, did hap- 
pen merely because as described, accounted for by the author it took 
place before our very eyes, and entered into and became part of our 
experience. Those of us who saw Jack climb the beanstalk in the 
fairy tales that were our introduction to romance have always been 
inclined to believe that somewhere, in some country, at some time, 
if a mile-high stalk did not grow, it would have and could have, had 
a certain purple bean been planted. Those persons who consider 
themselves the coldest of intellectuals ordinarily like to cherish in 
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their heart of hearts a hope that some remote age was an age of mir- 
acles. And what is romance if not, usually on a small scale, the mi- 
raculous depicted! 

The conditions of the realist and romanticist are “hard, but 
equal,” Emerson is quoted as having stated. It would seem to me 
that they are. And later Clayton Hamilton said that the “whole of 
human life or any part of it” offers material for followers of both 
schools. This, too, I believe is true as far as it goes. Nevertheless, 
it seems impossible that the finest writer of fiction to be found at 
present could do a successful piece of writing about seventh-century 
Italy. He could live in Rome, and probably write as excellent a 
twentieth-century novel of Roman life as could an Italian. But surely 
“local color’ is the essence of realism” (“The Realism of Russian 
Literature,” by J. Middleton Murry), and the writer must dwell 
among his characters, know their customs, their tendencies, their mode 
of life, in order to gain that. Local color is not secured second hand. 
The realist is not restricted as to place, nor as to character, but he is, 
I believe, of necessity, as to time. The romanticist is restricted not 
at all. As has been said above, the quality of the novel or story does 
not depend, in any sense, upon the writer’s theory. Some men can- 
not dream, and some cannot stay awake. The degree of courage the 
writer possesses, however, does seem to hinge, to some extent, upon 
his school. The realistic author is the more courageous, I believe. 

A child who forms the alphabet with his lettered blocks is a real- 
ist in the making, we say; and, on the other hand, one who builds 
with the same bits of wood a castle in which he assures us fairies and 
elves will live, we probably name a budding romanticist. The first 
child, a good many years after blocks have been forsaken, will likely 
enough remark when he sees heavy grey clouds overhead, “Rain to- 
morrow”; and the grownup second child, at the same time, is quite 
as likely to observe a chariot with dashing white horses speeding 
across the sky. The alphabet doubtless exists as surely as anything 
exists, and we may have rain tomorrow. But one would like to defy 
the scientists who have done the most original of research to prove 
that elves and fairies do not dwell in nursery block castles, and that 
white horses do not draw a chariot of steel across a stormy sky. Our 
labels are all man-made to suit that era in which we live. And since 
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we can scarcely distinguish the actual from the imaginary, we had 
best not take overseriously the term which is supposed to cover the 
field of fiction in which the “real” is dealt with, nor the term that 
applies to the field in which the “romantic” is treated. But what the 
bottom of the chest will yield I can’t say. 
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THE FAR EASTERN CONFLICT: SOME 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS 
PAUL HIBBERT CLYDE 


HE SO-CALLED Far Eastern question is not new. It does 

not date, as is so frequently inferred in these days, from Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931. It is on the contrary exceedingly old. 
Its modern phases alone cover at least a century. Their origins are to 
be found in the impact of British commercial imperialism upon China 
in the decade from 1832 to 1842. In the one hundred years that 
have elapsed since the so-called Opium War this perpetual Far East- 
ern question has altered its garb many times, somewhat as ladies 
change their fashions; but the ladies themselves remain very much 
the same. In its broadest view the Far Eastern problem has been 
the problem of China in its relation to the outside world. This prob- 
lem has assumed new forms from decade to decade, but its character 
has altered little, if at all. 

Western peoples have enjoyed and still retain many interests in 
China. Our collectors still prize Sung bronzes; our philosophers find 
ample food for thought in Confucian philosophy; missionaries still 
believe that the Oriental can be won from Buddha to Christ. Inter- 
national relations touching these innocuous phases of the Far Eastern 
question seem to be doing well enough. We value Sung bronzes to- 
day more highly than we did one hundred years ago. Intelligent 
Christians no longer regard Confucius as a child of the devil, and 
liberal Christianity at least is willing to concede that Buddha as well 
as Christ may have been divinely inspired. In a word, we have be- 
come increasingly willing to meet the cultural aspects of the Far 
Eastern question through the medium of critical understanding and 
intelligent appreciation. In these matters we tend more and more to 
discard ignorance, prejudice, and superstition. Today no sane Chris- 
tian fears the flames of hell because he has enriched his mind by 
study of a great Chinese sage. 

But these are not the aspects of the Far Eastern question that 
threaten to embroil the nations in another world war. The hoary 
traditions of national honor and national prestige still victimize us. 
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Racial prejudices are just entering into their prime. Commercial and 
industrial exploitation which ruin an international competitor are still 
looked upon as an avenue to real wealth. Military and naval arma- 
ments, such as the world has never before seen, still bankrupt one 
nation while giving a worthless victory to another. All these, like 
the proverbial or poetic rose, bloom and flourish in order that in the 
Far East as elsewhere the nations may perpetuate a system of politi- 
cal pride, industrial exploitation, and commercial greed which grows 
increasingly bitter with each passing decade. We have not as yet 
learned the simple fact that world problems cannot be solved by in- 
dependent and irresponsible national action. An example to illustrate 
may be drawn from provincial administration in early modern China. 
Among the provinces of the Empire there was an almost total lack 
of reciprocal responsibility. If an uprising occurred in the province 
of Kiangsi the rebels would most probably be driven across the bor- 
der into Fukien. If levees built by one province caused floods in an- 
other, the fact was no problem for those officials who had had the 
foresight to protect their own lands. The system was responsible for 
much of the chaos in China’s administration. Historically we reproach 
the Chinese for following such a stupid system, yet in main we adopt 
the same system in our approach to the Far Eastern question today. 

Perhaps it may be profitable for us to recall a few of the crises 
which made the Far Eastern question of the past. Some analysis of 
the solutions applied to those crises may be of value in any attempt 
to solve the crisis of the present. 

The so-called Opium War between Great Britain and China 
(1840-1842) does nicely as a laboratory specimen. There have been 
two schools of thought on the origins of this war. British writers have 
held that the war was fought to force upon a recalcitrant Chinese ac- 
ceptance of the principle of diplomatic equality. The Chinese have 
countered with the claim that Britain fought the war to force opium 
on a weak and innocent China. Most people since 1840 have accepted 
one idea or the other—an excellent case of oversimplification, for the 
root causes of the Opium War were far more complex than these sim- 
ple formulae would suggest. As solutions for the problem the Chi- 
nese offered a species of stubborn, passive resistance, while the British 
decided on war. The formal solution that emerged from this con- 
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flict was embodied in the Treaty of Nanking. When viewed in the 
light of what had been said to be the problem between the contend- 
ing parties, the Treaty of Nanking is a truly remarkable document. 
In the first place, it has nothing to say on the subject of opium; in 
the second, far from creating a status of equality, it reduced China to 
an inferior and ignoble position. In fact, instead of solving anything, 
the Treaty of Nanking created a bigger and a better problem. To be 
sure this was not evident in 1842. Great Britain for the time being 
was content with the complaisant air of her China merchants who 
waxed fat on bigger and better profits. But the Far Eastern question 
had not been solved; it had not even been faced; it was merely con- 
trolled temporarily by the force of British arms. Both sides merely 
rested in anticipation of a second encounter. 

The second European, or as it is sometimes called, The Arrow 
War with China (1856-1860) confronted Peking with the combined 
forces of Great Britain and France. The ostensible causes of this con- 
flict were again merely incidental. The Chinese clung tenaciously to 
their own ideas. The British and French affirmed that force was the 
only language a Chinaman could understand. Having reduced the 
problem to these simple terms, they concluded that war was the only 
proper solution. Happily in those days there was no League of Na- 
tions, no Kellogg Pact, and Secretary Stimson had not yet announced 
naively the dawn of a new era of brotherly peace. As a result, The 
Arrow War was, if we may believe the record, a great success. More 
ports were opened to Western commerce. The opium trafic which 
had been forgotten by the men who were supposed to say something 
about it in the Treaty of Nanking was now legalized. The sunimer 
palaces of the emperors in Peking were burned, just to show that the 
Western world would stand for no nonsense, and finally the Chinese 
were given a unique lesson in Southern chivalry, for when John E. 
Ward, of Georgia, who was exchanging the ratified copies of the 
American-China Treaty, was told he must perform the kowtow, he 
refused, and with magnificent dignity informed the mandarins that 
he was accustomed to bend the knee only to God and to woman. All 
this was, of course, most enlightening to the Chinese, but it had 
precious little to do with solving the Far Eastern question. The com- 
plex problem of finding a means by which two conflicting civilizations 
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might live peaceably through contact and compromise was apparently 
never thought of, nor is it given serious thought today. The Chinese 
wanted nothing to do with the West; the West was intent on remak- 
ing China. On both sides the problem was seen only in terms of 
oversimplification. And so in 1858 and 1860 more victories were 
won and more treaties were signed. In London and Paris returning 
China veterans were cheered by king and by rabble, but again the 
real problem had been met by expediency. For British, French, and 
even American merchants there were now to be greater profits; for 
the Chinese, greater hatred of the barbarian. 

By 1860 the Russians had contributed likewise to the Far Eastern 
question. Prior to 1689 the territories which now comprise North 
Manchuria and Far Eastern Siberia were a sort of no man’s land in- 
habited by primitive nomadic tribes. In this year, however, a bound- 
ary line was delimited by the Treaty of Nerchinsk. The fixing of 
this line was in no way connected with the needs or the established 
rights of either power. Its location was determined solely by the su- 
perior power of the Manchu Empire. Two centuries later (in 1858- 
1860) the picture was reversed. The boundary was shifted south to 
the Amur River and beyond the river on the east to include the Mari- 
time Province. In a word, the Russians simply took what they wanted 
in complete violation of treaty contracts. There was no thought here 
of solving human relationships in the Far East. Like the British and 
the French before them, the Russians simply assumed that the Far 
Eastern question would be solved when Russia had an outlet on the 
Pacific. The hypocrisy of Russian policy in these years finds few 
parallels, With consummate skill, Russian diplomats in Peking posed 
as the friends of China. They offered to save Peking from the fury 
of British and French armies then approaching the capital, if China 
would merely turn over to Russia the Maritime Province. A des- 
perate Manchu court accepted this friendly gesture. The result was 
what anyone might have expected. Russia did not save Peking from 
the Allied fury. She never had any intention of doing so; but she 
did build Vladivostok. 

During those relatively calm years from 1860 to 1894 the Far 
Eastern question was quiescent: it was not solved. During the seven- 
ties and the eighties France battered down the last remnants of Chi- 
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nese suzerainty in the south and emerged with her colonial empire 
in Indo-China. Japan followed this example in Korea. Although in 
1894 the Japanese fought for independence and reform in Korea, 
they nevertheless sowed the seeds that were to lead inevitably to an- 
nexation in 1910. Both in Indo-China and Korea precedent now 
sanctioned the subjection of weak peoples to the rule of more virile 
overlords. This futile process of solving the question is still with us 
today, and at the close of the last century it was as infectious as the 
plague. 

In January, 1898, not one American in a thousand had heard of 
the Philippine Islands or dreamed that the United States would ac- 
quire a colonial empire.seven thousand miles from San Franscisco. 
By the end of that same year the United States possessed the Islands 
and was waging war against the Filipino national patriots who were 
so foolish as to believe that Congress had affirmed a great principle 
when it said that the people of Cuba are and of right ought to be 
free and independent. The entrance of the United States into the 
Philippine Islands was perhaps the most remarkable of all depar- 
tures from the established principles on which the United States was 
founded. The spirits of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
have not rested easily since that historic day (or night) when Divine 
Providence commanded McKinley to take all the Philippines and 
civilize and Christianize them. 

This spectacle of the intervention of Divine Providence was only 
equaled by the general excitement, a sort of new intellectual re- 
naissance, which was produced by Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay. 
The country had gone wild with joy. Dewey Days were celebrated 
in the principal cities. Streets were renamed for Dewey. -Young 
women wore Dewey sailor hats, sipped Dewey cocktails, chewed 
Dewey Chewies—a new brand of gum—and wrote letters on Dewey 
blue stationery. Men smoked cigars made of Sampson (Havana) 
filler and Dewey (Manila) wrappers, while those who were so in- 
clined resorted to the corner saloon and called for Dewey brand 
whiskey. Meanwhile the President had notified Congress that “At 
this unsurpassed achievement the great heart of our nation throbs, 
not with boasting or with greed of conquest, but with deep gratitude 
that this triumph has come in a just cause.” In May, 1898, the Presi- 
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dent had said that forcible annexation of the Philippines would be 
criminal aggression. Before December, by some strange process of 
alchemy, the President had decided that forcible annexation would 
be benevolent assimilation. The march of events rules and overrules 
human action. And so the United States became a colonial and im- 
perial power. It thereby entered the arena of conflict in the Far East. 
Without being dogmatic it may at least be questioned whether the 
manner of entry contributed to the solution of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion. 

Another example of American methods in meeting the problem 
may be drawn from the prosperous years of Dollar Diplomacy. Be- 
tween 1905 and 1910 American interests entered the Japanese sphere 
of influence in South Manchuria, their purpose, in the words of Sec- 
retary of State Knox, being “to smoke out” Japan. Whether the at- 
tempt succeeded or failed is of no consequence. The important thing 
is that in these years the United States sacrificed its long record of 
amity with Japan on the altar of Dollar Diplomacy, and in 1924 
crowned the new policy, in the words of the then secretary of state, 
by an exclusion law, valid perhaps in principle, but unnecessarily 
harsh in its form. 

Japan likewise has shown at times an equal inability to view the 
Far Eastern question with the eyes of true statesmanship. The fa- 
mous or infamous Twenty-One Demands and the subsequent Treaties 
and Notes of May, 1915, are now an old and hackneyed story. Stu- 
dents have long been familiar with the accusations leveled at Japan, 
and likewise with the resulting Japanese apology. When all such 
propaganda is swept aside the fact remains that in 1915 the Japanese 
government displayed a dismal ignorance of the real China problem. 
It is not that Japanese policy in China was any worse than the poli- 
cies and practices of Western imperialists. Rather was it the fact that 
Japanese policy was modeled almost identically on the pattern of 
Western imperialism. By reason of their geographical position and 
their cultural heritage, the Japanese have always claimed a more in- 
timate understanding of the China problem than they were willing 
to concede to Occidentals, but this claim has been weakened, if not 
destroyed, by the fact that Japan, historically speaking, has merely 
emulated the West in her whole approach to the question of China. 
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Viewing the problem through the perspective of the past fifty years, 
one can say this is perhaps the most tragic conclusion of all. 

Paralleling it, however, is the record of China herself. No his- 
torical picture can lay claim to any validity which disregards the he- 
roic struggles of the illiterate Chinese masses to survive. Too fre- 
quently, however, Americans in their sentimentality for things Chi- 
nese have endowed Chinese officialdom with the virtues of Wang 
Lung, that stalwart son of The Good Earth immortalized by Pearl 
Buck. China, like the Western imperialists and like Japan, has con- 
tributed her full quota to creating, not to solving, the Far Eastern 
question. There is of course nothing extraordinary in this simple fact, 
but it is a fact which in these troubled days appears too frequently to 
be forgotten. It is more convenient to oversimplify the problem by 
remembering only the sins of Japan. We are inclined to soft-pedal 
a number of unwelcome facts: the presence of American troops on 
Chinese soil, of American gunboats in Chinese waters; the immunity 
of Americans from Chinese courts. We applauded the birth of the 
Chinese Republic in 1911 and rejoiced when the Nationalists estab- 
lished themselves in Nanking in 1927, but we forget that since the 
Treaty of Nanking was signed in 1842 neither Great Britain nor the 
United States nor any Western state has been willing to acknowledge 
China as a fully sovereign state. For that indisputable fact China 
must bear some responsibility. 

China, too, has frequently been deceived by the alleged virtues 
of the doctrine of oversimplification. Her campaigns of anti-foreign- 
ism during the republican period have with marked consistency at- 
tributed all China’s ills to the so-called unequal treaties. No such 
doctrine will stand the test of historical inquiry. Happily it may be 
asserted today that more Chinese appear to recognize the fallacy of 
such a belief. 

It is likewise a mistaken view in the light of history to assume 
that the problem will be solved by inculcating our public opinion with 
the popular belief that the Chinese in their national and international 
aspirations are possessed of a uniquely superior morality, or that their 
republican leaders comprise a bureaucracy of saints. During the past 
one hundred years China has indeed been accorded harsh treatment, 
yet her present woes cannot be saddled exclusively upon the for- 
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eigner. China herself shares heavily with the imperialists for the 
plight of Eastern Asia today. 

Perhaps it is worth while to recall that the events in the Far East 
today are neither the product of carefully laid national plans nor 
isolated incidents hatched overnight in the mind of a Japanese mili- 
tarist or of a Chinese nationalist. On the contrary, they are the nat- 
ural complex product of a century of blundering. By a vicious proc- 
ess of oversimplification, by cloaking national selfish interests in the 
garb of morality and idealism, by saying one thing when another was 
meant, every major nation involved in the Far East has contributed 
its full quota to the appalling turmoil prevailing there today. 

The same Western states that delight to describe their Far East- 
ern policies in the language of pious platitudes would do well to re- 
call their behavior in 1918. After the Bolshevik Revolution in Rus- 
sia, an inter-Allied army, consisting of British, French, Japanese, and 
American troops, appeared in Eastern Siberia. The people in these 
Allied countries were informed solemnly that the intervention was for 
the purpose of assisting the Russian people in the selection of a gov- 
ernment of their own choice. When governments speak solemnly, 
their people have a right to words that carry sincerity and truth. In 
1918 the people of the United States and the Allied countries were 
accorded by their governments neither sincerity nor truth. 

Perhaps it is not too much to infer that in the Far East as else- 
where there will be no solution until in peoples and in governments 
alike there is a more noticeable respect for human sincerity and his- 
torical truth. 














CONRAD’S FAVORITE BEDSIDE BOOK 
FLORENCE CLEMENS 


OW TRANQUIL, to read and compose in the haven of bed! 

Mark Twain dictated contentedly from the “great Italian 
bed,” big enough “to lose a dog in.” W. H. Hudson forgot the 
tedious hours of pain while he recorded the “far away and long ago” 
which illness restored to him. Joseph Conrad, when weary or men- 
tally distressed, reclined and found solace in the undisturbed reading 
of familiar books. 

Joseph Conrad, in fact, was unwell for the last thirty years of his 
life. The miserable Congo experience of 1890 definitely undermined 
his health. After he married and settled in England as a profes- 
sional writer, he cultivated the habit of reading in bed. His great 
friend, Richard Curle, tells us that when Conrad “was in bed, he 
would have, perhaps, half a dozen volumes turned down on the 
coverlet, glancing at them in haphazard order as the fancy took him. 
Against the boredom or weariness with life which so frequently 
descended upon Conrad, books and especially books whose savour he 
had often tasted, were his unfailing standby.” 

We owe our knowledge as to what book was then dearest to 
Conrad to Mr. Curle: “He [Conrad] loved old memoirs and travels 
—and I think Wallace’s Malay Archipelago was his favorite bedside 
book.” Again Mr. Curle wrote that Conrad read The Malay 
Archipelago “over and over again. . . . It was his favorite bedside 
companion. He had an intense admiration for those pioneer ex- 
plorers—‘profoundly inspired men’ as he called them—who have 
left us a record of their work; and of Wallace, above all, he never 
ceased to speak in terms of enthusiasm. Even in conversation he 
would amplify some remark by observing, ‘Wallace says so-and-so,’ 
and The Malay Archipelago had been his intimate friend for many 
years.” 

Alfred Wallace roamed Malaysia three decades before Conrad 
visited it. For eight years, from 1854 to 1862, he wandered about 
from Sumatra to Aru and from Borneo to Timor. He had previously 
made a scientific journey to South America, but in Malaysia he gath- 
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ered the information and reached the conclusions which made him 
one of the foremost Victorian scientists. He wrote numerous papers 
on his discoveries, which were important in the geography as well as 
the natural life of the islands. The Malay Archipelago was his per- 
sonal account of his journeys. From the time it was published in 
1869 until recent years, it enjoyed a continuous popularity among 
readers interested in the Indies. It is probable that Conrad first 
found it in a ship’s library on one of his voyages to the East. Years 
later as a resident of England Conrad frequently turned his thoughts 
to the colorful experiences of his youth in Malaysia, and it may be 
that he held The Malay Archipelago in such esteem partly because 
it helped renew and freshen his own memories. It would, however, 
need to do more than that to acquire the favorite place among Joseph 
Conrad’s bedside books. 

Two other explanations might be offered for Conrad’s preference 
for The Malay Archipelago. The first is that the book, written in a 
simple, unpretentious manner, with only the telling of the facts as 
its object, was a clear mirror reflecting its author. Conrad would 
have liked Wallace as he appeared in it for his generous, kindly 
nature, his indomitable will, his venturesome attitude toward the 
unknown, and his keen eagerness as a scientist. Wallace reflected 
his own image without conscious effort, for he was an extroverted 
person, absorbed in the world about him. He surmounted all ob- 
stacles. He traveled in cockle shells of boats, overloaded and forever 
threatening to sink, although he intensely disliked them and was a 
poor swimmer. He suffered from infections, fevers, boils, stings, 
sprains, and strange, unknown diseases. Disasters ruined his collec- 
tions. A shipwreck nearly took his life. Although he seldom com- 
plained, it was evident that he would never have continued in dis- 
comfort year after year had he not been a true explorer. While 
quietly reading in bed, Conrad learned to know intimately and to 
admire genuinely the real spirit of Wallace. The second possible ex- 
planation is that Conrad received more from The Malay Archipelago, 
packed as it was with authentic information about the region, than he 
himself may have realized. 

We are led, from Conrad’s own statements and from research 
made by others into his sources, to believe that the bulk of his char- 
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acters, situations, and backgrounds were based upon his own personal 
experience and observation. With all Conrad’s frank assistance, lent 
in his prefaces and essays, the investigator still finds the analysis of 
any of Conrad’s characters or situations, with original models in mind, 
a difficult matter. They are chameleons blending with numerous 
possible origins. The longer one contemplates them, the clearer it 
becomes that Conrad’s own life was unable to produce them as they 
are. They are more than persons and things that he saw with his 
own eyes and that he colored with his own imagination. The con- 
viction comes that what Conrad read, influenced his writing to a 
greater degree than has been generally assumed. Before we attempt 
to estimate what effect the long reading of Wallace’s book may have 
had on his Malaysian fiction, let us glance back over Conrad’s ex- 
perience in the Indies to ascertain how much it was able to furnish 
him directly. 

From 1881, when he entered Malaysia as second mate of the 
Palestine, until 1889, when he resigned the captaincy of the Ozago, 
Conrad was on ships sailing as far east as Penang, Singapore, and 
Bangkok on the Asian mainland and touching Java, Borneo, and 
Celebes among the islands. He gained his most valuable experience 
as mate to Captain C- of the S.S. Vidar on a regular beat from Sin- 
gapore to Bornean and Celebes points. Conrad made half a dozen 
trips on the Vidar. Years later Captain C— happened upon Almayer’s 
Folly and was immensely impressed with the faithfulness of its con- 
tents to the Bornean scene. Yet, so far as is known, Conrad never 
probed deep into Malay life. It was a spectacle which passed before 
his observant eyes to be recorded in his remarkable memory as he 
sailed from port to port. It was not an existence known through 
experiencing it. He never mentioned an intimate Malay friend. It 
is improbable that he learned the Malay language beyond what was 
necessary for his connection with seamen and traders. He wrote in 
A Personal Record of an occasion on which he listened to Captain 
C-— and the Rajah of Dongala talking about Almayer, but the name 
“Almayer” was the only word he understood. With his knowledge 
limited to trade Malay, he would be definitely handicapped. His 
very keen observation would assure him a clear conception of the 
externals of the life about him, but without the language he could 
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not hope to penetrate far into the Malay mind. In truth, Conrad 
always disclaimed any extensive knowledge of the Malays. When 
his friend, Sir Hugh Clifford, who knew Malay life to its very 
foundations, told him that “as a matter of fact he didn’t know any- 
thing about Malays,” Conrad answered: “Of course I don’t know 
anything about Malays. If I knew only one hundredth part of what 
. . . you know of Malays, I would make everybody sit up!” Again, 
he wrote Clifford, “I appreciate the more the kind things you say in 
your letter because I suspect my assumption of Malay colouring for 
my fiction must be exasperating to those who know.” 

Although Conrad never hesitated to acknowledge that he was no 
authority on Malays, his books concerned them from Almayer’s 
Folly to The Rescue, from 1895 to 1920. During that quarter of a 
century he learned no more of Malays from Malays themselves than 
he knew at the beginning. Throughout the years, however, Wal- 
lace’s The Malay Archipelago was his “constant bedside compan- 
ion,” and a comparative study of Conrad’s Malaysian fiction and 
Wallace’s book proves that Conrad found The Malay Archipelago a 
rich quarry which yielded him much constructive material for the 
foundations of his own tales. 

Conrad’s “favorite bedside book,” in fact, influenced his work in 
nearly every imaginable way. For one it was a general pervading 
influence. While reading Conrad, one senses Wallace’s presence 
wherever Malays are presented as one senses the presence of lavender 
in a chest of clothing. Adventurers, merchants, travelers, and scien- 
tists have been leaving contradictory records throughout the centuries 
of their impressions of Malay nature. At the close of his book Wal- 
lace summarized not only his own views of Malay character but some 
of the divergent ones of other observers. It was Wallace’s clearly 
expressed personal opinion which animated Conrad’s Malays. In 
the majority of them are to be found only those “main features” of 
the Malay “moral nature,” exhibited “in every action of his life”— 
such as his impassivity, reserve, “even bashfulness,” his lack of 
humor, his extreme politeness, his “reckless cruelty and contempt for 
human life”—which Wallace listed as fundamental to this people. A 
few of Conrad’s Malays are clear individuals, but many of them 
suffer from haziness. Compressing them into the Wallace mold 
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has weakened their reality. The individuals had to be true to the 
type. 

In a manner directly opposite to the intangible but very real effect 
of Wallace on Conrad’s estimate of Malay character The Malay 
Archipelago furnished Conrad with some exact phraseology which he 
introduced into his own sentences much as a mosaic-maker would 
inlay a bit of color into his pattern. When he described Malays as 
like “well-behaved children” and Papuans as a “mop-headed, sooty 
crowd” with “black bodies and frizzly heads,” he was working in 
bits of Wallace’s phrases. In Lord Jim Conrad modeled the country 
life of Stein on that of Wallace’s friend, Mr. Mesman. A compar- 
ison of the two texts shows how he did this. 


Mr. Mesman of The Malay Arch- Stein of Lord Jim 
ipelago 


[He] lived in a spacious house near _ .. . he seldom left his spacious house 


the town, situated in the midst of a 
grove of fruit trees, and surrounded 
by a perfect labyrinth of offices, 
stables, and native cottages occupied 
by his numerous servants, slaves or 
dependents. . . . Putting on a clean 
linen suit, he then drove to town 
in his buggy, where he had an office 


three miles out of town, with an 
extensive garden and surrounded 
by stables, offices, and bamboo cot- 
tages for his servants and depend- 
ents of whom he had many. He 
drove in his buggy to town where 
he had an office with white and 
Chinese clerks. 








with two or three Chinese clerks. 


There are indications also that Conrad consulted The Malay 
Archipelago for backgrounds with which he was unfamiliar. Thus 
Conrad never, so far as we know, visited Bali or Timor. A study in 
comparisons shows that all the information which Dain Maroola of 
Almayer’s Folly gave Nina Almayer about his country on Bali could 
have been gleaned from The Malay Archipelago. All that is told in 
Victory of the Timor scene and government in that portion of the 
book dealing with Morrison’s experience in Delli could have been 
found there also. 

Then there are certain incidents which Conrad clearly took from 
Wallace. For example, the account in The Rescue of the Bali woman 
of rank, living at Ampanam on Lombok, who was ordered to be 
krissed when she broke the custom by accepting a flower from a 
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Frenchman at a festival, was built upon a true incident recorded by 
Wallace. What changes Conrad made were typical of his manner 
of slightly altering in many of his stories the actual names of persons 
and things. Wallace was at Ampanam when he heard this story. 
The woman was a Bali of rank living with an Englishman and she 
was krissed when she accepted a flower from another man. 

Wallace’s influence plays unevenly like a flickering flame across 
Conrad’s pages, one moment, very dim, and the next, clear and 
glowing. It is the shadowy basis for Doramin’s household in Lord 
Jim. Wallace made a hasty visit to the Rajah of Goa and left a 
sketchy description of a large audience room with a great window 
overlooking the settlement, and two chairs—one for the Rajah who 
sat there in European fashion, and one for the Ranee, who had her 
feet tucked under her Oriental-fashion while she chewed siri. About 
them were respectful attendants. This room, the window, the chairs, 
and the positions of their occupants were all borrowed entire for 
Doramin and his wife and servants. Details were added, and Wal- 
lace’s sketch developed into a complete and living picture. 

In An Outcast of the Islands there is a scene in which the outcast, 
Willems, is greatly embarrassed simply because he is a white man. 
This scene was based firmly on Wallace’s experience, and its use illus- 
trates a peculiarly interesting method of borrowing, occasionally 
practiced by Conrad. The method was simply this: Conrad would 
take an experience of Wallace’s in which Wallace would hint at some 
other outcome or some other cause than that involved in the incident 
and convert that other cause or outcome into reality for his fiction. 

As in the following passage, Wallace occasionally complained of 
the discomfort he felt because he differed racially from Malays. 
“One most disagreeable result of this [the fact that he was a white 
man] was that I excited terror alike in man and beast. Wherever I 
went, dogs barked, children screamed, women ran away, and men 
stared as though I were some strange and terrible cannibal mon- 
ster. Even the pack-horses on the roads and paths would start 
aside when I appeared and rush into the jungle; and as to those 
horrid, ugly beasts, the buffaloes, they would first stick out their 
necks and stare at me, and then on nearer view break loose from their 
halters or tethers, and rush away helter-skelter as if a demon were 
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after them, without any regard for what might be in their way. 
Whenever I met buffaloes carrying packs along a pathway, or being 
driven home to the village, I had to turn aside into the jungle, and 
hide myself till they had passed, to avoid a catastrophe which would 
increase the dislike with which I was already regarded. Every day 
about noon the buffaloes were brought into the village and were teth- 
ered in the shade around the houses; and then I had to creep about 
like a thief by back ways, for no one could tell what mischief they 
might do to children and houses were I to walk among them... . 
[These] things occurring day after day were not very pleasant to a 
person who does not like to be disliked, and who had never been 
accustomed to be treated as an ogre.” 

Conrad’s Willems in exile met like treatment in the lonely settle- 
ments near Sambir. “When Willems walked on the path, the in- 
dolent men stretched on the shady side of the houses looked at him 
in calm curiosity, the women round the cooking fires would send after 
him wondering and timid glances, while the children would only 
look once, and then run away yelling with fright at the horrible ap- 
pearance of the man with the red and white face. The manifestations 
of childish disgust and fear stung Willems with a sense of absurd 
humiliation; he sought in his walks the comparative solitude of the 
rudimentary clearings, but the very buffaloes snorted with alarm at 
his sight, scrambled lumberingly out of the cool mud, and stared 
wildly in a compact herd at him as he tried to slink unperceived 
along the edge of the forest. One day at some unguarded and 
sudden movement of his, the whole herd stampeded down the path, 
scattered the fires, sent the women flying with shrill cries, and left 
a track of smashed pots, trampled rice, overturned children, and 
a crowd of angry men brandishing sticks in loud-voiced pursuit. The 
innocent cause of that disturbance ran shamefacedly the gauntlet of 
black looks and unfriendly remarks, and hastily sought refuge in 
Almayer’s campong. After that he left the settlement alone.” 

The reactions of buffaloes, Malays, and white men are much the 
same in these two accounts. These “things occurring day after day 
were not very pleasant” to Wallace who “did not like to be disliked” 
and “treated as an ogre”; so he began “creeping about like a thief 
by backways.” Willems felt “stung with a sense of absurd humilia- 
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tion” and resorted to “slinking unperceived along the edge of the 
forests.” The outcome Wallace prevented became an actuality in 
An Outcast of the Islands. Wallace “turned aside into the jungle 
and hid” when meeting Malays and buffaloes to “avoid a catastrophe.” 
The catastrophe which he dreaded at length occurred to Willems, 
and “after that he left the settlement alone.” 

There is an incident in Lord Jim which was formed partially 
through Wallace’s influence in much the same way. It has to do 
with Conrad’s Stein, the wonderful character who gave Jim his op- 
portunity to become purged from the self-abasement he suffered as a 
result of the Patna affair. Conrad never created a more attractive 
or profound figure. On Stein, who was able to analyze Jim’s case, 
he bestowed his own rare power of penetrating deep into human 
minds, Stein’s appearance, his manner, his life and interests, and his 
conversation form a fascinating personality. He immediately arouses 
curiosity as to his origin. He resembles Conrad and members of 
Conrad’s family in the contour of his life as well as in his character. 
He was born in Central Europe (Bavaria). Like Apollo Korzeni- 
owski, Conrad’s father, he took part in a revolutionary movement 
(that of 1848). Like Conrad he left his country because living there 
was dangerous and confining. He sought freedom in the East. 

A little of Stein came from Wallace’s Mr. Mesman, for it was in 
his account of Stein’s country home and his manner of living that 
Conrad borrowed the very words of Wallace, quoted above. Strong- 
est of all is the strain of Wallace himself in Stein. It may be that 
Stein’s very appearance was based on Wallace’s, for Stein has certain 
striking physical characteristics which belonged to Wallace. Conrad 
described Stein as having a “student’s face,” “thick and bushy” eye- 
brows, a “resolute” expression in his eyes, a “tall and loose-jointed” 
frame, a “slight stoop,” and “long arms with pale big hands” which 
were used in “rare deliberate gestures of a pointing out, demonstrating 
kind.” All these were characteristics of Wallace, also. Both wore 
spectacles. Conrad’s Stein, moreover, after escaping from Bavaria, 
associated for sometime with a Trieste watchmaker until he met the 
naturalist who took him East. Wallace as a youth had been appren- 
ticed to a watchmaker. In watchmaking there was careful training in 
delicacy of touch for the “pale big hands” of both the real and the 
fictitious naturalists. 
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It is as a naturalist, indeed, that Stein owes most to Wallace and 
The Malay Archipelago. The very names on the cases of insects in 
Stein’s study may be found in The Malay Archipelago. In that book 
is an exact description of the butterfly with its “dark bronze wings, 
seven inches or more across, with exquisite white veinings and gor- 
geous border of yellow spots,” which Stein was examining when 
Marlow called. 

Stein gazed on his prize with awe and wonder. “ ‘Marvellous,’ 
he whispered. . . . ‘Look! The beauty—but that is nothing—look at 
the accuracy, the harmony. And so fragile! And so strong! And 
so exact! This is Nature. ... Man is amazing, but he is not a mas- 
terpiece. . . . Sometimes it seems to me that man is come where he 
is not wanted, where there is no place for him; for if not, why should 
he want all the place? Why should he run here and there making a 
great noise about himself, talking about the stars, disturbing the 
blades of grass? . . . I captured this rare specimen myself one very 
fine morning. And I had a very big emotion. You don’t know what 
it is for a collector to capture such a rare specimen. You can’t know.’ ” 

Stein’s thoughts were Wallace’s expressed more poignantly than 
Wallace was able to do for himself. “The emotions excited in the 
mind of a naturalist who has long desired to see the actual thing 
which he has hitherto known only by description . . . ,” Wallace 
wrote, “especially when that thing is of surpassing rarity and beauty, 
require the poetic faculty to express them. . . . I thought of the long 
ages of the past, during which the successive generations of this little 
creature had run their course, . . . to all appearance such a wanton 
waste of beauty. Such ideas excite a feeling of melancholy. It seems 
sad that on the one hand such exquisite creatures should live out their 
lives and exhibit their charms only in these wild, inhospitable regions 

. while on the other hand, should civilized man ever reach these 
distant lands, and bring moral, intellectual, and physical light, .. . 
we may be sure he will so disturb the nicely-balanced relations of 
organic and inorganic nature as to cause the disappearance, and fi- 
nally the extinction of these very beings whose wonderful structure 
and beauty he alone is fitted to appreciate and enjoy. This considera- 
tion must surely tell us that all living things were mot made for man. 
Many have no relation to him. The cycle of their existence has gone 
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on independently of his, and is disturbed or broken by any advance 
in man’s intellectual development.” 

The exact incident related in Lord Jim of the manner in which 
Stein captured his loveliest butterfly is based upon a capture made by 
Wallace. Both insects were caught in Celebes in country of the same 
type. Here Conrad transferred Wallace’s emotions to Stein as he 
had transferred them to Willems. When Wallace caught his butter- 
fly, he felt “a very big emotion,” to use Stein’s words, bigger than 
he had felt under what the majority would consider much more ex- 
citing conditions. This fact formed the basis for Stein’s experience in 
a most interesting manner. 

Wallace captured his prize and reacted toward it in this way: “I 
had begun to despair of ever getting a specimen, as it seemed so rare 
and wild; till one day . . . I found a beautiful . . . shrub and saw 
one of these noble insects hovering over it, but it was too quick for 
me, and flew away. The next day I went again to the same shrub 
and succeeded in catching a female and the day after a fine male. I 
found it to be as I had expected, a perfectly new and most magnifi- 
cent species, and one of the most gorgeously coloured butterflies in 
the world. The beauty and brilliancy of this insect are indescribable 
and none but the naturalist can understand the intense excitement I 
experienced when I at length captured it. On taking it out of my 
net and opening the gorgeous wings, my heart began to beat vio- 
lently, the blood rushed to my head, and I felt more like fainting 
than I have done when in apprehension of immediate death. I had 
a headache the rest of the day, so great was the excitement produced 
by what will appear to most people a very inadequate cause.” 

Conrad’s Stein told Marlow that he secured his prize during the 
war of succession when he was backing his “poor Mohammed Bonso.” 
He had been caught in an ambush of the foes. After the first bullet 
was fired, he slumped forward, slack in his saddle, as if dead and let 
his horse walk toward the enemy. When near enough, he shot three 
times. All was quiet, but he proceeded carefully, for the bodies he 
saw through the tall grass might be deceptive in their limpness; and 
then the miracle happened. “And as I looked at his face for some 
sign of life I observed something like a faint shadow pass over his 
forehead. It was the shadow of this butterfly. I look at the form of 
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the wing. I think—Can it be possible? And then I lost him. I dis- 
mounted and went on very slow, leading my horse and holding my 
revolver in one hand and my eyes darting up and down and right 
and left, everywhere! At last I saw him sitting on a heap of dirt ten 
feet away. At once my heart began to beat quick. I let go my horses, 
keep my revolver in one hand and with the other snatch my soft felt 
hat off my head. One step. Steady. Another step. Flop! I got him! 
When I got up I shook like a leaf with excitement, and when I 
opened these beautiful wings and made sure what a rare and so ex- 
traordinary perfect specimen I had, my head went round and my 
legs became so weak with emotion that I had to sit on the ground.” 

Wallace’s words, “I felt more like fainting than I have done 
when in apprehension of immediate death,” direct the scene. Conrad 
placed Stein “in apprehension of immediate death” and then intro- 
duced the butterfly. Ambushed, Stein remained calm, but the sight 
of the butterfly made his heart “beat quick,” his “head go round and 
his legs become weak.” The overwhelming emotion of Wallace 
flowed through the body of Stein, and the intense spirit of the nat- 
uralist came alive in Lord Jim as it was never able to exhibit itself 
in The Malay Archipelago. 

So, The Malay Archipelago, its “savour often tasted” as it lay 
upturned upon the coverlet, year after year had the magical power to 
introduce Conrad into Wallace’s own substantial world. The words 
of Wallace, that “profoundly inspired man,” entered into Conrad’s 
mind and guided his pen so that he wrote of Malays as if he knew 
them intimately and of countries he had never seen, and so that he 
enshrined the spirit of Wallace in the pages of his wonderful fiction. 








BIGGEST BOONDOGGLE? 
EDWARD F. DOW 


AN YOU PROVE the date of your birth? It should be an 

easy matter, yet there are millions of persons in this country 
who would find it difficult. The passage of the Social Security Act 
of 1935 brought the necessity of proving their birth date home to 
about eight millions of persons who are sixty-five or over, and to 
millions more who may live to reach that age. 

If you were born in an old established city or county, and wish 
proof of age and citizenship, you may find such proof in local vital 
statistics. Many communities which kept records have lost them 
through fire or flood or because some thoughtless or careless official 
did not consider them of value. Rats, mice, insects, and dampness 
often ruin improperly housed archives. In many states the doctors 
were not required to report births or deaths, nor did local areas record 
vital statistics until recent years. The last state to fall in line passed 
legislation in 1935 making the keeping of vital statistics compulsory. 

Let us suppose that you were born in IIlinois, one of the states 
which did not keep vital records when a majority of the elderly per- 
sons of today were given birth. Failing to produce a family Bible 
or other local documentary evidence, what would you do to prove 
your age? You might write to Uncle Sam, who has your name, age, 
and family record carefully listed in several censuses. If you are a 
native-born American, over sixty, the chances are that you are re- 
corded half a dozen times, even though you lived in a different 
enumeration district each time the census was taken. What is written 
down about you may be used as legal evidence, and is oftentimes the 
only valid proof available. It may go hard with the women who 
“fudged” a little on their age to the census man. In 1936 a widow 
applied for an old age grant in one of the states and appealed to the 
Bureau of the Census for support of her claim that she was sixty-five. 
The books of 1900 showed that she gave her age then as twenty-four, 
instead of the twenty-nine she would need to be. She explained that 
she had not wanted to be an old maid, and had subtracted five years! 

During 1935 and 1936 thousands of requests for information on 
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age, residence, and citizenship poured through the mails to the Cen- 
sus Bureau at Washington. Trained searchers, poring through the 
huge volumes of schedules, could not begin to keep up with the tor- 
rent, as names are not indexed, but are entered geographically. Un- 
less the exact place of residence at the time of enumeration is given 
correctly by the applicant, there is little chance of finding the desired 
information, though it can sometimes be obtained from the records 
of an earlier or later census. 

By the time the original census records were showing severe wear 
and unanswered letters totaled thousands, it was decided to relieve 
the situation by preparing a card index of all names in a given cen- 
sus. This would facilitate search and preserve the original records. 

The 1900 Census was selected for indexing as containing more 
names and more accurate information about applicants for pensions 
than any other available record. The index made from these vol- 
umes, moreover, will continue to be useful beyond the year 1960. 

After the decision was made to card index the eighty million 
names in the 1900 Census, the Works Progress Administration was 
asked for an appropriation to carry out the project. Money was 
granted, and St. Louis was selected as the site for the work because 
two of the three prime requirements for success were at hand. There 
were thousands of relief recipients in St. Louis and St. Louis County 
from whom to choose workers, and there was the old Federal Build- 
ing, with ample floor space. The third requisite, capable manage- 
ment, was available from the staff of the Bureau of the Census in the 
Department of Commerce at Washington. 

Elaborate precautions were taken to safeguard the transfer of the 
invaluable records from the vaults in Washington to the vaults of 
the Card Indexing Project in St. Louis. Handled and shipped like 
gold because of its irreplaceable nature, each volume was first placed 
in an individual cardboard carton manufactured for that purpose. On 
the box was stamped the name of the state represented and the vol- 
ume number; the Post Office issued a special series of 2,815 regis- 
tration numbers, one for each carton. Carefully guarded mail trucks 
conveyed the thirty-seven tons of records from the Bureau to a special 
car at the railroad station, and as each volume was placed in the car 
it was checked by census and post office officials. Then the car was 
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sealed with a rotary lock which could be opened only by the St. Louis 
Postal Inspector. Upon arrival in St. Louis the volumes were again 
double-checked and stored safely in vaults, where they remained until 
taken back to Washington, except when in actual use for indexing. 

Careful planning was necessary at all stages of the work to pre- 
vent delay and maintain a smoothly operating unit. A glance at the 
supply inventory reveals something of the size of the venture. Five 
millions of paper clips and thirty-two hundred boxes of rubber bands 
constituted two small but important items. 

Index forms were drawn up in Washington, and samplings of 
names were taken to determine the minimum number of cards 
needed; including index guide cards, the grand total reached 44,- 
894,000. Each card is 4 x 6 inches, and if placed end to end, they 
would reach 4,251 miles, or from Calais, Maine, the line would 
stretch across the continent to Seattle and thence down the Pacific 
Coast nearly to San Francisco. They fill twelve hundred steel filing 
cases: each case weighs six hundred pounds, and if piled end on end 
they would form a steel shaft a mile high. 

It was clear that experienced administrators would be needed to 
handle the organization and direction of three thousand persons un- 
versed in census methods. About a score of regular Bureau of the 
Census employees were selected for the St. Louis project, and sent 
there in September, 1935. 

With few exceptions, all persons locally employed were taken 
from city and county relief lists. It was decided to examine all can- 
didates by means of a written test. Obviously this method would 
weed out many who did not possess the requisite intelligence or who 
could not write legibly; it also contributed to morale by showing the 
applicant that the job was worth while, since only competent people 
were selected. An eligible list was prepared from those who passed, 
and the successful candidates were called in groups to receive pre- 
liminary training until three thousand were at work. 

The form of organization set up to administer the project was 
simple but effective. Its basic principles were worked out in Wash- 
ington, and modifications made on the spot as practical needs 
demanded. The primary worker was called a “clerk” and was organ- 
ized in sections of sixteen, each “section” having a section chief, who 
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in turn was responsible to a floor supervisor. The floor supervisors 
reported to (two) administrative assistants, aides of the Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer. Administrators and floor supervisors were sent 
from Washington, while section chiefs were promoted from among 
the clerks. Those who proved unequal to the task of maintaining dis- 
cipline and production were returned to the ranks, whereas those who 
were outstanding were eventually promoted to room supervisors or 
assistant floor supervisors. The possibility of promotion, limited 
though it was, acted as a powerful lever for improving the morale, 
self-respect, and efficiency of most of the motley array of employees. 

It would have been difficult to have found a man better suited to 
the task of producing the Index than the capable administrator with 
seventeen years of government experience who was detailed to St. 
Louis. The workers’ faith in this man amounted to hero-worship, 
and from him they had their confidence in human nature restored 
and strengthened. As they spoke to him or about him, their eyes 
lighted up and their voices betrayed emotion. As one clerk said, 
“He’s a real man, and he gives you a square deal.” With no thought 
of glory and no hope of added compensation, the administrator and 
his staff toiled many twelve- and fourteen-hour days, when they 
might legally have stopped at the end of seven hours. Their work 
seized them and made them a part of it, so that it was never out of 
their thoughts. Well-meaning people in Washington had pointed out 
the obstacles: that it would be impossible to get trained people, that 
the priceless volumes might be lost or damaged, that it would be 
difficult to enforce discipline and prevent labor troubles. Thoughtful 
application to the human and administrative problems surmounted 
every obstacle. 

The first group of recruits was ordered to report for work on 
October 3, 1935. It consisted of a varied assortment of men and 
women, some fifty-six in all. These were divided into four sections, 
with temporary section chiefs from the administrative staff. 

And a motley array it was! When they came to work, some wore 
borrowed clothes, rags, or almost no clothes at all. Their feet rested 
on floor or pavement, and many were ashamed of their dilapidated 
appearance. One man had to borrow his neighbor’s trousers before 
he could report for work. One day he failed to show up, and on 
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inquiry it was learned that the neighbor had found employment and 
needed his trousers! Hundreds had never done any sort of clerical 
or office work before, others had been on relief for two, three, or 
more years, and had lost incentive and the power to concentrate on 
a given stint. Many of the younger men and women were “depres- 
sion children” who knew nothing of work or discipline as they had 
never been employed at anything more confining than schoolwork. 
As the depression had deepened and lengthened, those unfortunate 
victims who had felt the fury in the early rounds had often learned 
bitter lessons from relief agencies. Perhaps at first their cases would 
enlist the aid of one or more private agencies, which would dole out 
largess for a time, then reach their limit of time or money and cast 
off the luckless wretches on another private agency where the process 
would be repeated. The milk of private charity having dried up 
altogether, our hapless friends must perforce seek local aid, then 
state aid, and at last, must turn to Uncle Samuel. With every suc- 
cessive step there would be a new series of humiliations and a new 
set of rules, with a varying amount and kind of aid provided. The 
incentive to work might atrophy and die, along with self-respect, 
courage, or even health, as a man saw his wife and children suffering 
and felt himself at fault. It is no wonder that broken homes, broken 
spirits, and blighted childhood follow a depression as night follows 
day. 

The project administrator could choose his subjects only from 
those who had passed the set examination, giving him an advantage 
over the average relief administrator while still leaving him a 
heterogeneous army representing 133 occupation groups, of both 
sexes, all ages (from 19 to 84), and including some hundreds of 
Negroes. 

The largest occupation groups represented would be classed as 
clerical or office workers, under such headings as clerks, typists, time- 
keepers, bookkeepers. Teachers and salesmen possessed training 
readily adaptable to clerical work. What should be done with black- 
smiths, brickmasons, cabinetmakers, chemists, landscape artists, seam- 
stresses, and woodworkers? Where find suitable employment for 
clergymen, dentists, druggists, jewelers, and opticians? And per- 
haps, most puzzling of all, how use artists and singers? The occu- 
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pational problem was not quite as bad as it seems, for there were 684 
clerks, 208 typists, and other large groups readily trained, while the 
scattering of dentists and others not representing large groups often 
proved excellent clerical workers because of their high level of native 
intelligence and education. The examination had served its salutary 
purposes; next came training, followed at all times by close super- 
vision. 

As fast as groups of candidates were called to report for work 
they were given a fuil six hours’ training. To a roomful of new 
appointees the oath of office was administered, in which they swore 
to uphold the Constitution, and promised not to disclose the confi- 
dential facts contained in census volumes. They were told that this 
oath made them regular, if temporary, government employees, who 
had u..dertaken to do an important piece of work faithfully. It was 
not relief in the ordinary sense, but a “security wage” (to most, $65 
per month) paid for value received. These words did much to elim- 
inate the fear and suspicion present in the breasts of those who had 
been buffeted and beaten from one relief agency to another. They 
were further served notice that whatever had been true on other 
relief projects, this was no loafer’s paradise, and anyone who was not 
willing to work should retire at once. 

There were three distinct stages to be traversed in preparation of 
the Card Index, each portion requiring different methods and varia- 
tions of management and control. The first stage was called “tran- 
scription,” or the writing by hand of pertinent data on 4 x 6 cards. 
This step provided the index material, so to speak, but left two im- 
portant processes, namely, “verification” or careful checking for 
errors, and “indexing,” or the arrangement of the cards in files by 
states in such order that a person’s card could be found if his name 
and state were supplied to a searcher. The initial stage, or transcrip- 
tion, was by far the slowest portion of the task. Three types of cards 
were used: “family,” “individual,” and “institutional.” For large 
families there were also “continuation” cards, which when filled out 
were stapled to the appropriate family cards. 

The day following the six-hour preliminary training period each 
worker reported to the section chief to whom he had been assigned. 
Each new section went at its copying slowly and cautiously at first, 
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gradually attaining speed and skill. Section chiefs were chosen from 
clerks with some preliminary experience and were able to give sup- 
plementary instructions to the new workers. Group meetings of sec- 
tion chiefs were held every two weeks to iron out common difficulties. 
The clerks in transcribing met with many difficult problems, prin- 
cipally from a handwriting standpoint, some of which were met by 
the handwriting department. A clerk, upon finding a name he could 
not read, would bring it to the attention of his section chief, and a 
call would go to the handwriting department for a handwriting spe- 
cialist, who would come directly to the section and place his interpre- 
tation on a handwriting form sheet that was clipped on the page of 
the volume in use. The clerk would then transcribe one card accord- 
ing to the analysis, but where doubt still existed, two or even more 
cards were written, one a true copy of the volume, the others showing 
variations in spelling. Notes concerning peculiarities found in a vol- 
ume were also clipped to the appropriate volume pages. The notes 
and handwriting analysis sheets were collected in large envelopes, 
and one girl devoted most of her time to a compilation of the char- 
acteristic errors noted. From this careful bit of work the future cen- 
suses will be able to reap untold benefits, for many costly faults may 
be corrected through the setting of more exacting standards for the 
selection of enumerators, and by drawing instructions and conducting 
preliminary training and supervision in such a manner as to avoid the 
most grievous blunders of the past. 

One of the floor supervisors, a former “school-marm,” said, 
“When this project was organized, we employed people rapidly and 
the group was comprised of individuals from many gradations of 
society. On my floor were all the three hundred colored people as 
well as many whites. In the beginning I think the chief problem was 
discipline. These people had to be taught office ethics and standards. 
They were told the very first day, and it was repeated frequently, 
that tardiness would give them a bad record, and yet we had to ham- 
mer and hammer to get many of them to see that we meant it. I 
witnessed at the beginning an exuberance over the idea of being em- 
ployed and almost invariably came the reaction in a month or six 
months time—the feeling, ‘Well, I’m here. I’m being paid so much 
and [ll just do so much.’ ” 
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“You mean there was a ‘let-down’?” I interposed. “Yes, and as 
these let-downs came we had to build up the morale of the individ- 
uals. We had to get them to see that this wasn’t just something to 
keep them busy, but that each individual was an important cog in the 
machine.” 

“Did you find that many of them ‘cracked’ under the strain of 
constant application to one task?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “But I was confronted with many who showed 
a lassitude the last half of the day. Many of them had been on relief 
for so many years that they were disorganized and felt themselves 
persecuted by being compelled to sit for six hours.” 

The woman quoted consistently maintained on her floor the high- 
est production for the project. This was accomplished by an imper- 
sonal strictness combined with utter fairness. As one irreverent 
admirer put it, “If Miss A. went to hell, she’d make an angel out 
of the devil!” 

Dismissals from the project were infrequent—before anyone was 
dismissed he was given the benefit of the doubt, his case being care- 
fully investigated and all mitigating factors being duly weighed in 
his favor. Absence or frequent tardiness without good cause consti- 
tuted just ground for removal. A small clique of male workers lived 
in a certain neighborhood, and one or more of their number was con- 
tinually absent. It was finally discovered that they were “Jamaica 
ginger” addicts, each one putting in just enough time to keep the 
gang supplied with refreshments. The group was cashiered as a re- 
sult of this interesting denouement. 

After several months of firm, but friendly, enforcement of the 
rules, practically all disciplinary troubles ceased to cause concern. A 
smoothly operating machine of contented employees was turning out 
index cards in fine style, and from production charts and estimates of 
future production it was seen that the second stage or “verification,” 
must be begun forthwith. After enough states were transcribed to 
keep a supply of cards ahead, some sections were “broken down,” 
and the clerks were transferred to verification sections, until by the 
time transcription was completed practically all sections were reor- 
ganized for verification. During the first stages of verification the 
various errors commonly found were studied and supplementary in- 
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structions issued from time to time. The procedure in verification 
was simple but painstaking, consisting merely of a checking of each 
card against the census volume from which it was transcribed, going 
over it item by item. When a slight error was found the card was 
revised, but serious faults caused a new card to be written. As a final 
check on accuracy, all cards went to special reverification sections com- 
posed of skilled clerks whose task was to check the index name (sur- 
name) and line number back to the volume from which the card was 
written. This completed “verification,” the second stage of index 
preparation. Finally, all cards were filed alphabetically by states, 
and the files locked and sealed, crated, and shipped to Washington. 

Wholesome recreations played a large part in reviving drooping 
spirits and improving the physical condition of the clerical workers. 
An effort was made to concentrate attention on a few activities in 
which all might find a common interest without an undue burden on 
their limited budgets. Most successful of outdoor sports were base- 
ball and softball. Other out-of-door sports indulged in to a more 
limited extent included golf, horseback riding, and cycling. Picnics 
and river excursions drew large crowds, and the expense was small. 
For the winter months, thirty-five thousand passes were secured to 
the leading picture houses of St. Louis, as well as fifteen hundred 
free admissions to a play at the Opera House. 

Of even more direct value than recreation to the physical well- 
being of the employees was free infirmary service. Two nurses taken 
from the relief rolls provided constant emergency treatments. Two 
rooms were outfitted for temporary hospitalization. Because of the 
nervous, undernourished, or weakened condition of hundreds when 
first taken from relief, the first few months saw the emergency room 
burdened with complaints, many of a trivial and recurring type. As 
morale and physical condition improved, there were fewer complaints, 
also fewer requests for aid in securing medical, dental, and optical 
services at reduced rates. Not only did the need for treatment de- 
crease, but with gradual improvement of their financial affairs self- 
respect dictated a return to their family practitioner who had been 
deserted when they were unable to pay him for his services or secure 
further extensions of credit. During the first year, the emergency 
room nurses handled a total of 12,093 “cases,” or visits. 
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Medical assistance did not stop with the emergency room service, 
for countless persons were, through the efforts of the administrator 
and the welfare worker, given free treatments or reduced rates on 
spectacles, maternity cases, cancer operations, even on funerals and 
grave lots. The St. Louis Society for the Blind assisted scores to 
secure needed glasses at little or no cost, allowing them to pay in 
smal] instalments. Most of the hospitals were generous in providing 
free service or service at cost, and the Catholic and Jewish hospitals 
were especially eager to aid, regardless of creed. Barnard Skin and 
Cancer Hospital also rendered notable assistance, providing free ex- 
aminations and operations. Employees in need of blood transfusions 
found ready volunteers from among their fellow-workers. Next to 
the need for correct eyeglasses it was found that dental defects ranked 
a close second. Dozens were sent to the St. Louis University dental 
clinic, which made only nominal charges for excellent dentistry. 
Death took its toll, and the officials did noble work in helping the 
dependents. In a number of instances it was possible to place an- 
other member of the family, perhaps the widow or eldest child, at 
work to carry on the breadwinning. 

Infirmary service and medical aid were liberally supplemented 
by welfare work among the families of the employees. Cases of in- 
fidelity, neglect, drunkenness, desertion, and many others, were 
handled tactfully and skilfully. Personal conferences occurred at all 
hours of the day in Mr. R.’s office (the office of the project admin- 
istrator) where he held daily a “court of human relations.” If 
kindly lecture or advice failed, or for any reason more facts were 
needed, he asked the welfare worker to conduct an investigation. A 
few cases are described from life to show the variety and value of the 
welfare work. 

1. Mr. A. was a young man of about thirty, with a wife and two 
small children. He was not strong mentally, frequently suffering 
from melancholia and seeming at such times confused and unable to 
concentrate or to talk coherently. Mr. A. was given the simplest 
type of work which could be found for him, and yet Mr. R. called 
him in for conferences time and again, knowing that the project was 
not benefited by retaining him and yet trying to help his family and 
preserve his mind from complete breakdown. He seemed to have a 
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persecution complex, imagining that members of his section disliked 
him and talked against him, but in the next breath he would refuse 
to be transferred and say there were fine people in his room. He 
would not submit to a mental examination, although various con- 
versations were held in the attempt to secure his permission. 

2. Mr. B. died soon after his appointment, leaving a wife and 
a baby. The widow was an ignorant country girl who could neither 
read nor write. Her husband left a small insurance policy which 
she was given assistance in collecting, and she was aided in arranging 
for the funeral and paying outstanding bills. She was then placed 
on a W.P.A. sewing project, and moved in with her sister-in-law, 
who cared for the baby while Mrs. B. sewed. Seven months later 
the social worker visited her and found that she liked the sewing 
work, had been raised in pay, and was attending night school to learn 
to read and write. 

3. Mrs. C. was supporting her six children and her mother after 
her husband had deserted the family. A visit to the home revealed 
that these eight people were living in one room in a questionable 
neighborhood. The only kitchen was a tiny closet in the hall. Mrs. 
C. had been obliged to place most of her furniture in storage when 
they had moved into these cramped quarters. The welfare office 
aided her in getting her furniture moved to a four-room house in a 
better neighborhood. A friend gave her a stove, and a new suit of 
clothes was donated for her son. 

4. Mr. D., thirty, a massive hulk of healthy humanity, was 
addicted to liquor, and would spend his small income for drink, 
beating his wife and five children when in his cups. They lived in 
a back alley apartment of three rooms, lacking bathroom or toilet. 
Water had to be carried up the rickety outdoor stairway from a back- 
yard hydrant. Mrs. D., only twenty-seven, was so emaciated and 
sallow that she resembled a bird, with unnaturally bright eyes. It 
appeared that when Mr. D. had failed to buy sufficient food, Mrs. 
D. had starved herself that the children might eat. The two oldest 
children, aged eleven and thirteen, were at school the day I climbed 
the dingy stairs to the barren flat, but three little girls were at home 
with their mother: the five-year-old child somewhat undernourished, 
the three-year-old girl a bright-eyed merry little tot and her sixteen- 
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months-old sister, sound asleep, a pretty child with golden curls. 
When Mrs. D. complained to the administrator that Mr. D. was 
spending his money for liquor and leaving them with no food, her 
husband was called in and remonstrated with. Next payday he spent 
all his money on a spree that kept him from home several days. On 
his return he told his wife he was through work and through with 
her. The welfare worker had found that Mrs. D. did not possess 
sufficient clothing and that the three small children stayed indoors 
in order to keep warm, as they had no coats, shoes, or stockings, and 
were almost literally naked. Clothing was solicited by the welfare 
worker and her assistant, and when taken to the flat the coats, shoes, 
and other items caused the children to jump for joy, so happy in 
their new treasures that they desired to wear their coats continually. 
The welfare worker succeeded in getting coal and grocery orders 
from the city relief agency, but at the time of my visit we found that 
Mrs. D. was threatened with eviction, as Mr. D. had failed to pay 
the rent for the past three months, so another appeal was made to the 
city relief agency. Poor Mrs. D. seemed unable to cope with the 
situation. 

5. Miss E., eighteen, had the sole responsibility for her mother 
and six brothers and sisters. She planned to marry, but realized that 
her dependents would suffer. Brooding over her troubles, she be- 
came despondent and ran away from home, taking her three small 
brothers with her. When found, they were living in a shack in the 
Ozark Mountains. She was finally persuaded to return to work, and 
a small amount of supplemental aid secured from the city relief to 
eke out her income of $65 a month. 

6. Mrs. F. supported an invalid husband and twelve children. 
Her thirteenth child was born in September, 1936, free hospitaliza- 
tion and baby clothes being provided through the assistance of the 
welfare officer. A winter coat and clothing for several children were 
also given to her. Just before Christmas, 1936, she was trying to 
find additional work in order to provide Christmas cheer for the 
children. 

7. Mrs. G. made an unfortunate marriage at the age of seven- 
teen, against her mother’s wishes. One false step led to another, until 
she was caught with two young men during a holdup, and convicted 
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as an accessory. Since she was twenty-two, she could not be com- 
mitted to the reformatory, the judge imposing the mandatory sen- 
tence of two to five years in prison. After two years she was released, 
but the stigma of imprisonment clung to her so that she was unable 
to retain work or support her son. A second marriage proved no 
more successful than the first had been, and badly buffeted by life, 
she was about to give up the struggle when she learned of the Census 
Project and successfully took the examination. From the start her 
work was excellent, matters went along smoothly until a jealous ac- 
quaintance on the project gave away her secret past and tried to have 
her discharged. When the administrator sent for her, Mrs. G. was 
so upset that she broke down, said she could not see him that day, 
went home, and contemplated suicide. The next day, somewhat 
calmer, she told Mr. R. her whole story, and with his usual sym- 
pathy he promised that she would not be discharged for her past, or 
for concealing it from him. He wrote to the governor in her behalf, 
and shortly afterward she received an official pardon, restoring her to 
full civil rights. Nothing could have been better calculated to restore 
her morale and lift the cloud of suspicion and fear which hung over 
Mrs. G.’s life. Whereas before she had seemed haunted by fore- 
bodings of evil, she then looked at the world confidently and fear- 
lessly. She had established a home for her thirteen-year-old boy 
near her sister in a small town near St. Louis, and planned to study 
nights in vocational high school to fit herself for office work. 

Every attempt was made to protect the Bureau of the Census 
employees against unscrupulous or persuasive agents and firms which 
would gladly relieve them of their scanty funds. In the early stages 
of the project came hordes of agents seeking “concessions” in the 
corridors of the building. The representative of a well-known news- 
paper publisher asked for a chance to place newsstands, and when 
told that it was against the rules to permit selling in Federal buildings 
resorted to bluster; a company making a popular brand of soft drink 
expected to set up fountains on every floor, while the agent of a pea- 
nut company offered to “lay a certified check for one thousand dol- 
lars” on the administrator’s desk for the privilege of selling peanuts 
with a famous trademark! He insisted that this would not be 
bribery, “merely a business transaction”! No canvassers or salesmen 
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of any kind were allowed to solicit business, and to make sure that 
only authorized persons entered the workrooms, chains were placed 
across the stairways and guards were stationed at the elevators. Com- 
plaints regarding nonpayment of bills were handled by the Chief 
Clerk. Most complaints were with reference to grocery bills. If 
the bill had been incurred since the worker came on the project, the 
Chief Clerk usually called the employee to his office, and tried to 
arrange a settlement of some kind, although when jewelers, fur deal- 
ers, or furniture stores allowed extensive credit they were not re- 
ceived with much sympathy, as an adequate investigation prior to sale 
would have disclosed the unlikelihood of payment being made. A 
woman who contracted to buy a $74.00 radio on a basis of $2.00 
down and $2.00 a month for three years, found that she could not 
meet the payments. The Chief Clerk asked her why she had bought 
such an expensive radio, and she replied, “Mr. D., I didn’t buy the 
radio. The man sold it to me!” A colored woman agreed to pay 
for a $300.00 bedroom suite, and naturally enough lost it. A young 
married man with several children guaranteed to pay for a $30.00 
silver service on instalments, but after $8.00 had been turned over to 
the jewelry store he failed to carry out his part of the contract. 
Smooth salesmanship working on those with money in pockets after 
months or years of the dole proved too much for a number of per- 
sons on the Index Project. Yet the financial rehabilitation of the 
majority was real and reassuring. One man boasted that he had 
saved one hundred dollars during a year of work, another had repaid 
money advanced to him by relief agencies, scores paid off old debts 
and laid aside a few dollars for emergencies. 

It is worth noting that pay checks were given out the day follow- 
ing the end of the pay period, namely, on the first and sixteenth of 
each month. Workers on numerous government projects have com- 
plained at the delay of days or even weeks occasioned by govern- 
mental red tape. 

The knowledge that everything was being done in their behalf 
that was humanly possible was a tremendous factor in eliminating any 
serious labor problem, but there was never any real danger of riots, 
sit-down strikes, or similar difficulties so prevalent in other relief 
projects. 
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Throughout the history of the Card Index project two objectives 
were held clearly in mind by the administrative staff. The task must 
be done to the best of their ability, and the workers rehabilitated and 
made ready to resume their places in private employment. It is no 
secret that the second objective seemed even more vital to the staff 
than the first. Younger workers, in particular, were constantly 
urged to maintain contacts with employers in the hope of securing a 
position. Whenever the “head” of the family as certified by the 
State Employment Service proved unfit for work because of age or 
physical disabilities, every effort was made to substitute a younger 
member of the family, who might thus be kept “employable” and 
ready for private service when a chance came. Those who could 
find odd jobs in mornings or afternoons when not on duty were 
encouraged to make the most of their opportunities. Mr. O. found 
that he could buy a few vegetables at wholesale and peddle them to 
his neighbors, and soon he came to the administrator to borrow money 
for the purchase of an “express wagon” in which he might haul his 
produce, as a basket on the arm was inadequate. His enterprise 
prospered sufficiently to lead him to believe that he could be an inde- 
pendent huckster, with no further need for relief. He was too old 
to be readily absorbed by private industry, and there are hundreds 
of others as old, but without means of support once relief is removed. 
Their plight in St. Louis is but a miniature of the broader national 
problem. New processes, modern machinery, younger people have 
usurped them. Cast aside by the machine age, what shall be their 
destiny? Must we look forward to seeing millions permanently un- 
employed? Undoubtedly these queries will recur many times be- 
fore they are answered. In the meantime, while private enterprise 
seeks an answer, what is its attitude toward relief projects which do a 
needed piece of work and provide relief at one and the same time? 
Business leaders of St. Louis may or may not be typical of leaders 
throughout the United States. Their reaction, so far as it has been 
publicly expressed, seemed favorable but rather apathetic or indiffer- 
ent. The head of one of the largest retail stores admitted that the 
money poured into the city benefited his business greatly. Educa- 
tional authorities and service organization officials within a stone’s 
throw of the census project told the author that if the Federal 
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Building were to remain empty it would be a serious blight to trade 
and real estate values in the downtown area. They stressed the 
“circle of spending” which two or three millions of dollars created 
in St. Louis and environs, aiding all classes of people and all types 
; of business. Yet they were not sufficiently interested in the project 
or the workers to visit the old Federal Building or to find out what 
was being done there. The local newspapers printed a number of 
articles describing the Card Index, yet after fifteen months a civic 
leader in an office overlooking the Federal Building, seeing thousands 
of workers come and go each day, could not tell what they were 
doing, except that it was a Bureau of the Census project! 

Unemployed allowed to nurse their grievances at home, even if 
direct relief is granted, are potential enemies of private property; 
they are foes created by rugged individualism for its own undoing. 
As they gradually but surely become unfit or unwilling to work, they 
present a fertile soil for the seeds of anarchy and revolution. While 
we seek a permanent solution for unemployment by attacking the 
causes, let us keep our unemployed good and loyal Americans by 
means of carefully planned, expertly administered, useful public 
enterprises. 

Without careful planning for a series of continuing future proj- 
ects, there is bound to be a cloud of despair hanging over even the 
best of those undertaken, for each one has an ending, and as that end 
approaches, all humane administrators will cry in agony, “We have 
set these people on their feet again, but what will happen to them 
when we turn them out?” 
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A ROYAL TOUR OF 1860 


FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 


N AN INDIAN summer day in 1860, a group of Englishmen 

and Americans paid a trip of homage to Washington’s grave. 
Uncovering as they neared this national shrine, the visitors glanced 
a moment at the tomb, then stood in silent contemplation of the 
great man’s memory. 

Pilgrimages to Mount Vernon were common in the days before 
our Civil War; but this was not an ordinary journey of devotion. 
Two persons present gave it a very special meaning. One was a mere 
boy, a smooth-faced, curly-headed lad with a quiet, pleasing man- 
ner. He was Albert Edward, son of Victoria, Prince of Wales, and, 
as Edward VII, a future King of England—grandfather of the pres- 
ent monarch. By Bertie’s side stood a kindly gray-haired gentle- 
man, the President of the United States. As a youngster, James 
Buchanan had borne arms against Great Britain. Now, pressing 
threescore and ten, he had brought that country’s heir to pay hom- 
age to a man whom Bertie’s great-grandfather, George III, had 
called a traitor. 

To many, the “Mount Vernon day” was the brightest point of 
Albert Edward’s month-long stay in the United States. It was sure, 
Buchanan wrote Victoria, to “become a historic event and cannot fail 
to exert a happy influence on the kindred peoples of the two coun- 
tries.” To which the Queen replied, “The interesting and touching 
scene ... may be fitly taken as the type of our present feelings and 
I trust of our future relations.” Americans echoed these words in 
picture, prose, and poetry; and England’s Cambridge University 
made the episode the subject for its next verse competition. 

If the Prince showed veneration for insurgent arms at Mount 
Vernon, he did as much for rebel statesmanship while in the capital 
of Pennsylvania. There, at the Governor’s request, he sat in the 
chair John Hancock had used in signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. And in Boston, His Royal Highness interviewed a sur- 
vivor of the Battle of Bunker Hill, sending the centenarian soldier 
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off murmuring, “If Princes allers acted like this to a body, there 
would be less wars.” 

America returned these acts of amity in kind. From Chicago to 
Richmond, from St. Louis to Portland, Maine, Victoria’s son was 
feted as no guest had been before. No matter that it was a presi- 
dential year, with the slavery contest heading for a crisis and seces- 
sion; these things were temporarily forgotten in the cheers of wel- 
come. 

Applause was not quite universal. Some individuals in Rich- 
mond who may have been aware of Albert Edward’s antislavery 
views shouted insults at the royal party: “We reckon you do love 
WasHINGTON—oh, certain!” and, “He gave you English squirts the 
colic!” The Sixty-Ninth New York, an Irish-American militia regi- 
ment, advertised its anti-British prejudice by refusing to march in 
a welcoming procession. And some ultra-patriotic democrats pro- 
claimed it wrong to cheer for royalty, called Bertie’s White House 
levee treason and growled on hearing that a locomotive named 
George Washington had hauled the Prince from Baltimore to Phil- 
adelphia. 

These views, however, were but a minor eddy in the rushing 
stream of welcome. There was talk, even among Irish-Americans, of 
disbanding the Sixty-Ninth for its conduct, and Richmond was all 
apologies for what had happened there. Many Americans, far from 
fearing their guest as royalty, were piqued at his use of an incognito. 
“Was it right,” as a contemporary put it, “that a Prince should come 
here in disguise? It is seldom that we have a real Prince, Lord 
knows!” So general was the enthusiasm that a Revolutionary pa- 
triot said we must be royalist again and a journalist declared His 
Royal Highness might “consider himself a lucky lad if he escape a 
nomination for President.” 

If anything, the United States offended by excess of zeal. Little 
Bertie was overwhelmed with gifts—an equestrian statue made of 
sugar, books of sermons, pots of ointment for the Queen. There 
were other attentions, too; the people “hunted the Prince . . . as 
dogs would chase a rabbit.” When he tried to sleep, he was serenaded 
half the night by blaring bands; when he was too fatigued to show 
his countenance, crowds pried open the windows of the royal coach 
to look for themselves. 
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At Detroit, the first place visited, the city fathers planned a great 
reception for the night when the distinguished visitor arrived from 
Upper Canada. As scheduled, the river boats blazed with light and 
six hundred torches burned on shore. That was all. The grand 
procession never formed, for twenty thousand citizens crowded the 
docks, jammed the line of march, hemmed in the Prince’s carriages 
and the would-be paraders. After a tedious delay, the local poli- 
ticians managed to spirit Albert Edward away unrecognized in a 
closed carriage. The other members of the royal suite, less fortunate, 
were yanked and shoved and tossed about like shuttlecocks. One, 
the secretary of the Canadian Governor-General, was hurled head- 
long from the wharf into the river. 

Hearing of Bertie’s escape, the crowd rushed madly to His High- 
ness’ hotel and clamored loudly for an audience. Refused, the citi- 
zens stayed on, packing the lobby like sardines and overflowing into 
the streets. They left as night wore on, but were back at dawn, in 
time to catch the British heir as he emerged and to block his passage 
through the city by standing squarely before his horses and literally 
hanging on his carriage wheels. No wonder that Horace Greeley’s 
paper expressed “a lingering doubt . . . about the propriety of such 
a pressure of enthusiasm as to endanger the ribs, toes, and garments 
of those toward whom it is directed.” 

Forewarned, other cities took precautions; but still confusion 
reigned. The police themselves were not above reproach. One tried 
to shake the Prince’s hand during the New York parade. Another, 
at Albany, attempted to eject Lord Lyons, the British Minister, 
from Albert Edward’s presence. Many made the graver mistake 
of taking His Royal Highness for an interloper. The Chicago 
guardians of the law pushed Bertie back—to make way for the Prince. 
In St. Louis, Victoria’s son was denied admission at a door reserved 
for him; and a Philadelphia official picked up the little heir to carry 
him out of the path of royalty. Fortunately, the Prince had a sense 
of humor and made no protests. “That,” he said, “would have 
spoiled the fun.” 

Though eager to see Albert Edward, the men were reluctant to 
admit it; they went to the station “only to see the car” or were “just 
passing by and thought they might as well wait.” Not so the ladies; 
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theirs was an unbashful tribute. They dressed in fashion, then risked 
their crinoline in mad attempts to reach the royal person. Bertie 
found them waiting for him everywhere—in church, at a racetrack, 
at New York University, in the Massachusetts Assembly chamber, 
even in a Philadelphia jail. And always overeager: at the President’s 
reception, those near snatched the Prince’s hand, while those in back, 
in their anxiety to see the honored guest, jumped into chairs or 
“manifested decided symptoms of climbing on the shoulders of the 
gentlemen accompanying them.” Few ladies escaped the fever; even 
the great Adelina Patti, singing “Martha” in the Philadelphia Opera 
House, proved unequal to the occasion. At the height of her op- 
eratic woes, she stared, not at her cruel captors, but at the royal box. 

A girl was satisfied if she could touch Bertie’s hand; one who did 
cried, “I’m happy! I’m happy! I’ve seen him, and was bound to 
touch him.” Consider, at that rate, how fortunate were those singled 
out for special favor. Every girlish heart felt envy for Harriet 
Lane, Buchanan’s niece—had she not dined and strolled and played 
at tenpins with the king-to-be? And so overwhelmingly proud were 
Albert Edward’s dancing partners that a nineteenth-century Beatrice 
Fairfax cautioned them: “What an event among crinolinedom—to 
have danced with the Prince of Wales! We are afraid he will have 
much to answer for. Young men who were formerly considered 
paragons of perfection by these same young ladies, will doubtless be 
snubbed incontinently. A hand that has been grasped by a live Prince, 
will not be bestowed on every chance comer, depend upon it. Have 
a care, girls! Don’t carry your heads too high, or at least not so 
high that you may not have the pleasure of telling your children 
‘all about the Prince.’ ” 

Victoria’s son enjoyed this adulation; even at eighteen he was 
not proof against the charms of the gentler sex. Harriet Lane, he 
thought, was “a particularly nice person, and very pretty.” He in- 
sisted, over a headmaster’s protest, on being shown the girl’s divi- 
sion of an Eastern school and sulked when the “old fogies” directing 
his tour told him he was too tired to attend the West Point ball. 
When he did participate in dances given in his honor, he was com- 
pletely in his element. “Invincible,” said a member of the royal 
party. 
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They were dazzling affairs, the reception balls. New York’s, at 
the Academy of Music, was confined to the cream of metropolitan 
society; an outsider was said to have bid seven hundred dollars for 
a ticket. Even the men were perfectly costumed (rare occurrence 
for 1860!) and the favored few saw the age of crinoline in all its 
glory. The decorations were superb, five hundred yards of scarlet 
cloth, knights in armor, tableaus illustrating hands across the sea— 
and the refreshments, naturally, were furnished by Delmonico. 

Yet, sad to say, this “event of the age” fell flat. The invitation- 
culling emphasized prestige at cost of gaiety, so most who came were 
well beyond their middle age and “knew as much about dancing as 
the celebrated pig in the hornpipe.” ‘“Well-bred impatience” caused 
the inevitable stampede towards the guest of honor. First casualties 
were flower vases; then the floor gave way. Two hours later it had 
been repaired, but manners continued bad. Committeemen hovered 
near to catch each word the Prince let fall; and when His Highness 
tried to dance, he was pressed so closely that he found it hard to 
move. 

Still, there were compensations. New York’s welcoming parade 
went off without a hitch. The famed receptions of the past—the ones 
for Kossuth and for Jenny Lind—paled to insignificance by every 
standard of comparison. From Castle Garden to Fifth Avenue, said 
one reporter, a “current of quicksilver could scarce have pressed its 
way through the solid jam of human beings.” The sidewalks, roofs, 
trees, and lamp-posts were black with people, and house owners were 
getting as much as ten dollars a head for window space. 

Arriving at the Battery amidst a din of ringing bells and scream- 
ing whistles, Albert Edward was greeted by such notables as John 
Jacob Astor, Winfield Scott, Hamilton Fish, and Judge Roosevelt, 
whose son Theodore would one day reach the White House. Mayor 
Wood, scorning his guest’s incognito, welcomed the boy as His Royal 
Highness, Prince of Wales. Then came the glorious ride up Broad- 
way, with Bertie, in his colonel’s uniform, bowing graciously to the 
cheering throng. There was a review at City Hall, and then the 
Prince drove on northward to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. It “was 
wonderful,” wrote the future monarch, “by far the finest reception 
we ever had.” 

Equally impressive was the illuminated night parade of six thou- 
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sand metropolitan firemen whose flaring torches turned Fifth Ave- 
nue into a river of fire. The Missouri fair was enjoyable, too, the 
trotting races and the livestock making up for the customary scram- 
ble, in which the curious trampled down a fair ground fence. On 
inspecting Washington’s public buildings, the royal visitor concluded 
England “might easily take some hints for our own buildings which 
are so bad.” Philadelphia charmed the future king with first-rate 
opera, sung in an opera house of which many a European city 
would have been proud. Boston pleased no less with a children’s 
music festival, attended by Longfellow and Holmes and Emerson 
and Sumner and Agassiz. A thousand school children joined their 
voices to the music of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Mozart and 
sang, to the tune of “God Save the Queen,” a poem composed for 
the occasion by Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
God Bless our Father’s Land, 
Keep her in heart and hand, 
One with our own! 
From all her foes defend, 
Be her brave people’s friend, 
On all her realms descend, 
Protect her throne! 
Father, in thy loving care, 
Guard Thou her kingdom’s heir, 
Guide all his ways; 
Thine arm his shelter be, 
From harm by land and sea, 
Bid storm and danger flee, 
Prolong his days! 

The Prince sought lighter pleasures, too. He visited Barnum’s 
Museum and gazed at the Siamese twins and at an idiotic Negro the 
showman was exhibiting as the ““What-is-it.” He sampled the wares 
of Jim Cook, a leading mint julep mixer, and he played practical 
jokes on the other youthful members of the royal party. Most fun 
of all, perhaps, was the quail and prairie chicken shooting interlude 
in Illinois. With the advantage of first shot, Bertie won a dollar 
bet from his companions; and he enjoyed lunching in the fields and 
sleeping in an undecorated room. Had he stayed longer in America, 
he might have accepted Colonel Magruder’s invitation to hunt buf- 
falo on the plains. 
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Time, though, was lacking; the trip was to last a month, no more. 
This meant turning down scores of invitations and slashing pro- 
grams of overzealous reception committees; but it was done. On 
October 20, thirty days after his arrival at Detroit, Albert Edward 
embarked at Portland, Maine. The wharves were black with peo- 
ple, who cheered and cheered and cheered again, paying tribute to 
another country’s heir. And, as was proper, cheers echoed back from 
the decks and yards of the Royal Navy’s vessels, while Albert Ed- 
ward’s ships displayed the Stars and Stripes. Then, with salutes 
booming from land and sea, the vessels steamed away for home. 

What had the tour meant to the United States? To some, of 
course, it had been a chance for profit. The royal party’s bill for a 
brief stay at a Cincinnati hotel had been eleven hundred dollars. 
Besides, the Prince’s presence had guaranteed occupancy of all the 
other rooms, and the management had taken in still more by ac- 
commodating late-comers with cots in the halls. Even that did not 
tell the whole story, for the glamor lingered on as permanent addi- 
tion to the hostelry’s prestige. As one man put it: 


What if ’t is but one day? 
°T will be certain to pay 
This favor’d hotel 
Most amazingly well. 
For where is the man who will not have adored 
The room in which a real Prince has slumbered and snored? 


Realizing this, managers sent emissaries hundreds of miles down the 
line to plead for Bertie’s patronage. And Barnum’s, in St. Louis, 
having landed the British heir, announced that “the Prince’s rooms” 
would thereafter be reserved for bridal suites. 

Others profited—those who built the thousand-dollar barouche 
used by His Royal Highness in the New York parade; those who 
rented jewels for the Academy of Music ball and made a three- 
hundred-dollar collar for a dog presented to the future monarch; 
those who organized “Prince of Wales excursions” to meet Albert 
Edward’s boats. Politicians hoped to augment their popularity by 
being seen with royalty; and Mayor Wentworth of Chicago acted in 
the interest of civic gain when he told his royal visitor how superior 
were American products. 
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Few, though, conceived of the tour in pecuniary terms. There 
was no such public profiteering as there had been the summer before 
during the visit of the Japanese diplomats. The Prince could give 
most Arrericans “nothing . . . but a bow or a smile, or a compliment 
to an attractive partner of his hand in a dance”; yet all greeted 
Bertie with equal cordiality. Railroad officials, hotel owners, private 
citizens offered accommodations free of charge, desiring only to dem- 
onstrate American hospitality and to honor the estimable son of an 
admired queen. 

The Prince had made a fine impression in America, even with 
veteran Anglophobes like Secretary of State Lewis Cass. Noting 
that impression, many predicted a new day in Anglo-American rela- 
tions. The visit, said the New York Times, “will do more to estab- 
lish cordial relations between this country and England than the ef- 
forts of all the diplomatists that can be mustered.” In England, the 
Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State for the Colonies and Albert 
Edward’s mentor on the tour, said much the same: the trip “had 
done more to cement the good feeling between the two countries 
than could possibly have been effected by a quarter of a century of 
diplomacy.” Papers on both sides of the water indulged in edi- 
torials in strange contrast to earlier views. A London journal said, 
“The United States form a great nation, to be treated with as much 
respect, to say the least, as any other nation in the world”; and a 
New York editor replied, “In the future, the ‘manifest destiny’ of 
the two great Anglo-Saxon Empires is not antagonistic, but points 
to the accomplishment of the same high purposes.” 

It is easy to overstate the significance of royal tours. Their ef- 
fect, in most instances, is fleeting as the wind. Lincoln’s election and 
Southern secession quickly turned American attention away from the 
British visitor; and in like manner the English soon suspended their 
editorials of praise. Still, it might be safe to accept the judgment of 
the English Saturday Review: “No American who has joined in this 
demonstration will be quite unaffected by it. . . . For the rest of 
his life he will be a little less liable to be caught by the anti-British 
commonplaces which pass current in America; he will be less ready 
to believe in the natural antipathy of the two branches which have 
parted from one great stake; and he will be a trifle more doubtful 
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of the hideous designs which his political leaders lay from time tc 
time at the door of Great Britain.” 

And, on the other hand, the tour had helped Albert Edward 
understand the country he had visited. True, the Prince was but a 
boy in 1860 and had raced through the United States, covering 
nearly three thousand miles in one short month; according to one 
writer, “If he has judged us at all, he has judged us flying.” But, 
for all these facts, the future king had learned a great deal. Travel- 
ing through the Northeastern states, he had seen a region that rivaled 
Europe in economic and cultural development. Here he had met 
wealthy self-made industrialists like Peter Cooper, and world-famous 
scientists like S. F. B. Morse. Here he had seen fine residences 
and used “the fastest steamboat in the world” and stayed at hotels 
as fine as any Europe boasted. Here was an aristocracy based on 
wealth, not genealogy, and here were literary men and able politi- 
cians—among them William H. Seward, who impressed the Prince 
most favorably. 

Bertie also had a view of the ante-bellum South. Time prevented 
him from seeing the Cotton Kingdom of the Gulf in its last days 
of glory; but he saw Virginia plantations, saw Negro slavery in op- 
eration, and Southern chivalry at its high tide. He even came in 
contact with the economic problems facing the slave empire; Rich- 
mond’s plans for a royal ball were cancelled because of lack of funds. 

Nor did England’s heir omit the West, ignored by many travelers 
to the States. Victoria’s son looked out across the prairie, with its 
promise of a greater nation in the years to come. He gasped in ad- 
miration at Chicago’s massive grain elevators, and in Missouri he 
heard foreign tongues, a token of our swelling immigration. The 
West was raw, as witness the signs in a St. Louis hotel used by the 
royal party (“Gentlemen are requested not to spit on the walls or 
scratch matches on them”), but it breathed the new world spirit of 
life and progress. Seeing it, the Prince could better understand his 
cousins in America. 

Everywhere, of course, Bertie ran into American optimism. He 
heard and, after explanation, understood the famous jest about an 
Eastern town, called “the only finished city in America” because it 
had not grown for some decades. He encountered the glowing pa- 
triotic pride of the Americans, their desire to find a “higher to every 
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highest”; and perhaps, on leaving, he understood a little of the 
feeling many Europeans have misinterpreted as braggadocio. 

Naturally, the visitor saw errors, too. Whip} -ng across our terri- 
tory, he viewed mile on mile of blackened pine stumps, evidence of 
wasted wealth. Crossing the Mississippi, he beheld a wrecked steam- 
boat, symbol of the needless waste of life and limb that even then 
distinguished the United States. He viewed in addition America’s 
nineteenth-century taste for overgaudy interiors, a since-rectified neg- 
lect of historical relics, and the iron spittoons, so common in 1860 
that one of the Prince’s party labeled them this country’s “quaint 
heraldic scepters.” 

Most important of all, Albert Edward had a chance to study 
“democracy unshackled,” or, as an Englishman had it, “a nation of 
soldiers without an army . . . wealth, luxury and culture without a 
court or aristocracy,” a place where a queen’s son could find “respect 
without ceremony.” Not that America was without social distinc- 
tions: Bertie saw these, too. In Cincinnati he was criticized for danc- 
ing with a theater manager’s wife, and the Boston reception was 
marred by the local elite’s attempt to cut plebeian-born Governor 
Banks out of the celebration. These, though, were isolated instances. 
The royal party saw democracy in the modest appearance of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s home, heard it in the endless political discussions and 
felt it that night in Philadelphia, when the Prince, for once un- 
noticed, walked the streets and watched the reaction to the state elec- 
tion news. 

Albert Edward, then, had learned a little of America, while teach- 
ing the Americans a bit about Great Britain. Doing these things, 
he had made a contribution to international understanding and good 
will. He had taken at least a little step towards the goal set forth 
in the third and last stanza of the poem Holmes had written for 
the Prince’s Boston Music festival: 

Lord, let war’s tempest cease, 

Fold the whole world in peace 
Under thy wings! 

Make all the nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun, 

Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings! 
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AN AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN IN JAPAN 




























He OPENED THE Door oF Japan: Townsend Harris and the Story of 
His Amazing Adventures in Establishing American Relations with the 
Far East. By Carl Crow. Illustrated. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1939. Pp. xvii, 275. $3.00. 


That general reading public which delighted to follow the pages of 
Carl Crow’s 400 Million Customers will be disappointed in the present 
volume. Although Mr. Crow’s publishers announce that “It should be 
remembered that Carl Crow .. . lived in Japan and knows the Japanese 
fully as well as he knows the Chinese,” the fact remains that this is a 
different kind of book. It is not a book about the Japanese, but rather 
one about a distinguished and all but unknown American who lived 
among them. 

It does not appear that Mr. Crow has made any substantial contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Townsend Harris. Perhaps it was not his 
intention to do so. He has, however, given a popular interpretation, a 
readable version of the life of an American businessman, who in middle 
life became a great diplomat, certainly one of the greatest that the United 
States has produced. 

It is unfortunate that the author was not at greater pains to give us 
a deeper interpretative analysis of the personality of Harris. Had he done 
so, Mr. Crow would have furnished us with a major contribution, as well 
as an entertaining book. 

Pau H. Crype. 


A SEGMENT OF COLONIAL AMERICA 


Cities IN THE WILDERNESS: The First Century of Urban Life in Amer- 
ica, 1625-1742. By Carl Bridenbaugh. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1938. Pp. xiv, 500. $5.00. 


Dr. Bridenbaugh distinguishes three social and psychological divisions 
of colonial American life: “the rural, agricultural society of the country- 
side; the restless, advancing society of the frontier; and the urban, com- 
mercial society of the larger seaports.” In analyzing the third segment 
of colonial America he examines in microscopic detail the five most 
populous colonial towns: Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, and 
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Charles Town (the South Carolina seaport). His findings constitute one 
of the most useful volumes in several years of American historiography. 

The first classification of subject matter is chronological: Part I covers 
from 1625 to 1690; Part II, from 1690 to 1720; Part III, from 1720 
to 1742. Each of the three parts is subdivided topically into four chapters. 
The first chapter treats physical aspects of the towns, such as houses, 
streets, bridges, and wharves. ‘The second surveys economic life. The 
third covers such urban problems as fire prevention, water supply, law 
enforcement, poor relief, and health measures. The fourth chapter of 
each part analyzes social life. It is here that race, class distinctions, 
churches, taverns, recreation, education, and general cultural activities are 
reviewed. The plan has the merit of transparency, and by choosing ap- 
propriate chapters the reader may carry through the entire era a coherent 
narrative of those special phases of urban life which interest him most. 

Colorful scenes give spirit to this album of everyday affairs in the first 
cities. There was piracy on the ocean and poverty in the towns; yes, even 
bread riots. The housewife of today, with her servant problem unsolved, 
will sympathetically hear Winthrop lament the departure of his maid. De- 
votees of the hook and ladder squad will find interest and perhaps a bit of 
amusement in the consistent praise Dr. Bridenbaugh gives to the fire- 
fighters of Boston. Profundity is not infrequently relieved by tidbits deliv- 
ered in mellow and humorous vein. Perhaps the most impressive single 
theme of the book is the existence of social and economic cleavage in the 
seaports. The newly arisen aristocrats affected the manners of English so- 
ciety and occasionally antagonized less fortunate colonials. 

Dr. Bridenbaugh has studiously examined his sources and has included 
a mass of facts for which the student specializing in any one of the five 
local areas will be grateful. Because of the dimensions of the work the 
general reader may be tempted to say that the author has been too gen- 
erous. Yet no one can accuse him of obscuring his forests by his trees. 
The pages always reflect the lucidity and the self-assurance born only in 
conscientious research. 

The author’s viewpoint is some 180 degrees away from the “western” 
interpretation of American history. Using the phrase popularized by Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Dr. Bridenbaugh concludes that the town was significant 
a$ the nexus in the “transit of civilization” from the old world to America. 
His modest thesis is that “the colonial city, though it never embraced more 
than ten percent of the population of the colonies, exercised a far more 
important influence on the life of early America than historians have pre- 
viously recognized.” Students familiar with Professor Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger’s theories of urbanization will find them reflected in many 
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parts of this work. And in his Preface, Dr. Bridenbaugh freely gives 
tribute to Professor Schlesinger for his stimulation. 

An obvious implication of the volume is that the threads of urban- 
ization are found in both warp and woof of societies agricultural by statis- 
tical standards. The point will not be lost on those seeking to understand 
Southern life and institutions. Already the importance of Southern cities 
in the ante-bellum period has been emphasized in papers presented to the 
Southern Historical Association meeting in Durham, November, 1937, 
and to the Mississippi Valley Historical Association meeting in Memphis, 
April, 1939. In the book under review Dr. Bridenbaugh trisects the 
circle of colonial life into frontier, farm, and city, and gives no mean 
dimensions to the urban sector. Some other student may reasonably argue 
that Southern society in the middle period, predominantly agrarian to be 
sure, ought to be treated according to the tri-part formula of farm, planta- 
tion, and town. Progress has been made in distinguishing the farm from 
the plantation; the town as a focusing point of Southern life is gaining in 
historical clarity. 

The Preface is a handy guide to Cities in the Wilderness. The 
Index, trebly important because of the voluminous nature of the work, is 
adequate, and the sixteen plates, executed in good style, add to the interest 
of the book. 

JosepH C. RosBert. 


1898 


REMEMBER THE Marne. By Gregory Mason. Illustrated. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 1930. Pp. 312. $3.00. 


Time appears to add to rather than detract from historical interest in 
the Spanish-American War. Mr. Mason’s Remember the Maine is, 
throughout most of its pages, a stirring recital of how a democracy waged 
war with exuberance and inefficiency. To this task, the author, although 
a journalist, brings a considerable fund of technical knowledge on naval 
and military affairs. Mr. Mason as a youth wanted to be a naval officer, 
but was too tall to stand between decks of the ships of that day and so 
resigned himself to a life of journalism and literature. 

His narrative, however, is confined by no means to the technical side 
of war. The volume is filled with the color and flavor of the life of 
the times. There is a nice portrayal of the armchair strategists of Tampa; 
of the fever-ridden armies in Cuba; of the political battles at home that 
were more important than the war abroad; of the newspaper barons, Ben- 
nett, Pulitzer, and Hearst, who thought of patriotism and profits as an 
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excellent mixture; of the thirteen richest women of New York “whose 
wealth would provide for forty regiments, and of the Brooklyn women 
who formed an organization to make bags “which would hold one quarter 
pound of salt, one pound of sugar, and one pound of ground coffee for 
soldiers to carry in order to be assured of ‘home comforts’ in the jungle.” 

In fact, Mr. Mason has combined some three hundred pages of history 
with much good reading. 

Pau H. Crype. 


BRITISH DEMOCRACY 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. By Harold J. Laski. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1938. Pp. 383. $3.50. 


Here is a singularly attractive and refreshing book on the workings of 
democratic institutions in England. Written with Mr. Laski’s usual dis- 
cernment, distinguished by clarity of thought and style, it is no academic 
description or expository treatise, but a challenging appraisal of certain 
tendencies and problems. Of course Mr. Laski writes from the viewpoint 
of the Labor party. His chapters are argumentative essays on aspects of 
the party system, the houses of Parliament, the Cabinet, the civil service, 
the courts, and the monarchy. Some readers may think that he sometimes 
distorts the face of things and that his tone is unduly pessimistic; but no 
man interested in British democracy should ignore this excellent com- 
mentary. 

Parliamentary government has functioned well because its foundations 
were a general agreement on the fundamental objects of policy, a belief 
that political power might be attained by any group, and a toleration born 
of a sense of individual and national security. These foundations, Mr. 
Laski affirms, have been weakened by recent developments. The two- 
party system, essential to the smooth operation of parliamentary machinery, 
has now reached a point where the Conservatives might resist any attempt 
by a Labor cabinet to carry out the Labor program for social democracy. 

Perhaps the opponents of Labor would be aided by the King; for the 
monarchy’s popularity has revived during recent years, and the monarch, 
whose constitutional position should be that of a figurehead neutral in poli- 
tics, has several times exercised great influence. The House of Lords, 
vestige of the Middle Ages, offers another difficult problem for which the 
parties can find no mutually acceptable solution. The courts, moreover, 
manifest hostility to social reform, endeavor to change the meaning of laws 
and legislation, and cling to outmoded judicial practices. 

Although the civil service, the Cabinet, and the House of Commons 
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have weaknesses, they also possess merits of a high order. In regard to 
them Mr. Laski offers many pertinent suggestions, some of which are 
original. Despite his pessimism about the future, he appreciates fully the 
superior qualities of these institutions in normal times. A similar aware- 
ness on the part of the British and other peoples of the democratic heritage 
may preserve them from vitiating forces, domestic or foreign. 

G. Leicuton LaFuze. 





THE JEFFERSONIAN IDEAL 


Pursurr oF Happiness: The Story of American Democracy. By Herbert 
Agar. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. 387. $3.00. 


Perhaps by wording the subtitle of his book “The Story of American 
Democracy,” Mr. Agar has meant to exempt it from the tests of organi- 
zation and objectivity which would normally be applied to a history of the 
Democratic party from Jefferson to the Great Depression. Pursuit of 
Happiness is more tract than treatise. Indeed, it impresses more when its 
author is “dramatizing,” as he calls it, the need of facing what permits the 
poverty of rich nations than when he is relating a selected, and hence inade- 
quate, portion of American political history to show why a democratic na- 
tion has not been able to avoid destitution in the midst of plenty. 

The “happiness” being pursued is the Jeffersonian ideal of “equal 
rights for all and special privileges for none” championed, not always 
through the best chosen means, by Jefferson, Jackson, Bryan, Wilson, and, 
in a footnote implication, the New Deal. Villains in the piece are “the 
owners of America”—business and finance—abetted at first by the slave- 
holding aristocracy and later by Republican industrialists who through 
tariff concessions, exploitation of labor, a money monopoly, greed for na- 
tural resources, Cleveland politics, and a friendly Supreme Court, willing 
to extend to corporations the constitutional privileges of “persons,” built 
up “the most astounding (and the most anti-social) concentration of wealth 
and power the modern world has seen.” To find the “happiness,” through 
democracy, the author prescribes “a change of heart on the part of the 
rich . . . to be followed by political and economic changes [not de- 
scribed] appropriate to the new moral climate,” and on the part of the 
“people,” service to their political ideal, sacrifice, self-discipline, and no 
compromise with the forces that make for plutocracy. 

Although Agar has dealt skilfully, almost fervently, with the many 
paradoxes between the party’s program and its leaders’ actions (finding 
a favor for Jefferson which evidently must have grown since he wrote his 
The People’s Choice), he could have pointed his moral without so exten- 
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sive a treatment of the oft-told episodes of Democratic political history. 
This procedure suffers because of the almost total want of reference to 
Republican and third-party interludes and because of a dogmatism of ex- 
pression which seems to prove on occasion what many an historian would 
still deem controversial. As is usual in these “over-views” of history or- 
ganized according to an interpretative pattern, what the reader is permitted 
to observe for himself often impresses him most. Agar’s narrative points 
dramatically to the danger of war for democracy when he shows that just 
as Jefferson’s principles were undermined by the Napoleonic wars so the 
World War brought to a halt the efforts of Wilson “to square every 
process of our national life . . . with the standards we so proudly set up 
at the beginning and have always carried in our hearts.” 


Bayrp STILL. 


A VARIED EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Marcu oF Lirerature. By Ford Madox Ford. New York: The 
Dial Press, 1938. Pp. 878. $3.75. 


The deservedly distinguished author calls himself an old man mad 
about writing. He is a speculator and an antiquarian who fights many a 
man of straw among scholars and professors. A creative writer, he is 
deeply interested in the “how” of the literary process among peoples of 
different ages—in Egypt, China, Japan, and Palestine, as well as in Eu- 
rope. While he displays a curious learning and odd adverse prejudices, he 
contributes to our understanding out of a varied experience with life and 
letters. 

Mr. Ford assumes the right to be whimsical in a book of instruction 
for college men and women, and he has won that privilege. He half- 
promises to talk about Turgenev, whom he admires, but later fills in with 
Conrad instead. He prefers Propertius and Tibullus to Ovid and Catul- 
lus. As is well known, he bears the spiritual passport of Provence, and 
loves to dwell upon its retention of Greek antiquity and its influence on 
all subsequent literature. He regrets being able to give only a page or two 
to Cervantes, a line or so to Daudet. With justification, the soldier-im- 
pressionist in him succumbs to the vogues of Villon, Donne, Stendhal, and 
Flaubert. He balances such leanings through his liberating interpretations 
of Cicero and his letters, the Bible, Xenophon, Celestina, Quevedo, Clar- 
endon, Samuel Johnson, Manzoni, and Richter. A Boswellian, he has 
rifled the family cabinets of memory in which are filed remarks of the 
masters. 


Though Mr. Ford sees much to admire in Virgil, Spenser, and Milton, 
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he is by no means their advocate. Possibly he looks for the wrong thing 
in Leopardi,—a noteworthy point since he has an unusually keen palate 
for the lyrical wine of such other poets as Goethe and Heine, Donne and 
Herbert, Calderon and Espronceda, Whitman and Hardy. Somewhat 
limited with respect to the eighteenth century—verse and prose—including 
Fielding to whom he applies the Procrustean test of a French rule-of- 
thumb rather than a principle, he compensates by an understanding of Cor- 
neille, Moliére, and especially Racine, rare in an Englishman. For 
Rabelais and Montaigne, the reader would have to go to other critics. On 
the other hand, he would be encouraged—rightly—to undertake the verses 
of Victor Hugo for their concept of humanity. 

Mr. Ford responds most, he believes, to the “call of the Mediter- 
ranean,” and little to the Scandinavian. He supports “the poet who, ex- 
actly observing the characteristics of his time, renders them with exacti- 
tude.” He utters deliberate provocation when he joins on one side of the 
fence the company of the Empiricists (deriving from Aristotle), medie- 
valists, sentimentalists, realists, lovers of what is handmade, and combats 
the efforts of those who are on the other side, namely, the Academicians 
(deriving from Plato), followers of the Renaissance, cynics, idealists, 
lovers of machine-made products. As if he were a Frenchman, he likes 
talk, to discuss. Yet in his love of form and of style, he brushes aside ideas 
in both novels and plays (as in Ibsen). With proper audacity in the face 
of English and American readers of novels, he insists that they cease to be 
provincial. They must become international-minded. Before the bar of 
literature, native wares should submit to a judiciary composed of “‘ntelli- 
gent, sophisticated and perhaps somewhat cynical foreigners.” 

Epcar C. Know Ton. 


THE LITERARY MASTERS 


ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE. By John Cowper Powys. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1938. Pp. 522. $3.75. 


These adventures among the masters do not make a book for timid 
youth or timid age. They appeal to that eternal spirit of the young which 
persists in not being afraid of the truth and of the mystery of life and which 
can never be overcome by the accumulated defeats of the years. The chap- 
ters do not labor over bookish fault-finding. The author—himself a crea- 
tive writer and gentleman-philosopher on the nature of human experience 
—rejoices in the creative power of others as it is evidenced in literature 
from the Bible and Homer to the daring oracles of Hardy, Nietzsche, and 
Proust. He taps the magic, upwelling springs of all existence, invites us to 
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the waters which strengthen and heal. He peers into both the fiery and the 
rocky abysses; he breathes in the lonely but heartening atmosphere of 
mountain fastness and of distant whale-path. He strides across the pungent 
Rabelaisian fertility of the fields, and he jostles the occupants of the streets 
of great slums as though he were one of them. He retires to the medita- 
tive chamber of that average man, Montaigne. His book is strongly to be 
urged for those who would like to know and feel what common ground 
there is for the Gospel according to St. Luke, Greek tragedy, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth, Dickens, Dostoev- 
ski, Poe, and Whitman. The silent allusiveness to other writers and critics 
and psychologists is pervasive. Even more subtle and ubiquitous is the 
sense that the author has never been the same in body and soul since he 
came upon either the farewell of Odysseus to Arete or the accent of reality 
in “But Jesus stooped down and with his finger wrote on the ground as 
though he heard them not.” He has indeed touched “that level, that di- 
mension, that plane of existence, from which proceeds the inexplicable im- 
perative to follow goodness and mercy in a world built upon a different 
plan.” 
Epcar C. Know tron. 


THE COLLAPSE AND FLIGHT OF THE CONFEDERACY 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE CONFEDERACY. By Charles H. Wesley. Wash- 
ington: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1937. Pp. xiii, 225. $2.15. 


FLIGHT 1nTo Ostivion. By A. J. Hanna. Richmond: Johnson Publish- 
ing Co., 1938. Pp. xiii, 306. $2.50. 

Professor Wesley, who gives little weight to General Lee’s statement 
that he had been compelled to yield to “overwhelming numbers and re- 
sources,” concludes that “the collapse of the South was not due directly 
to inadequate resources in men and materials.” The fundamental failure 
of Southern resistance, he thinks, lay in the “psychological factors which 
entered into the disruption of Southern morale and the inherent political 
weaknesses of the Confederacy.” He holds that Southern society itself 
was on the point of disintegrating in the spring of 1865. He marshals his 
data to show that the Confederacy was inherently weak and could not 
stand the stress of war. Not only did King Cotton diplomacy fail, but 
there was a constantly increasing opposition to the Davis government and 
to Davis himself. This opposition to Davis extended to the Cabinet, where 
the rapid turnover made for less effective administration, and to the Con- 
gress, and even reached the suggestion that Lee assume the reins of au- 
thority. The doctrine of State rights was turned against the Richmond 
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government, the voices of alarm swelling with each conscription act, im- 
pressment act, and suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. The spirit of 
defeatism which was increasingly evident in the mountainous and non- 
slaveholding districts of certain states, desertion, profiteering, inflation, 
transportation failures, and all the concomitants of an unsuccessful war, 
were destroying the fighting spirit of the Confederacy, making easier the 
task of Grant and Lincoln. 

Since the publication of the essential part of this work in 1922, students 
of the Confederacy, including Owsley, Moore, Lonn, and Tatum, have 
written extensively on the subjects discussed by Professor Wesley, with 
the result that there is almost nothing new in his study. The reviewer is 
of the opinion that too much emphasis has been put on the decline of 
Southern morale as a cause rather than as the effect of military and dip- 
lomatic reverses. Cause and effect may not be easily distinguished, how- 
ever, nor is it easy to decide the relative importance of the military and 
nonmilitary factors, or where one begins and the other ends. This study 
is not as broad as the title implies, nor is it as new as it was fifteen years 
ago. 

In contrast to the above volume in which an old subject is inadequately 
treated, Professor Hanna has hit upon a neglected and intriguing phase of 
Confederate history and has produced a book which serves to bridge the 
hiatus between the end of the war and the early stages of Reconstruction. 
His story is that of the President, Vice-President, and members of the 
Confederate Cabinet from the fall of Richmond until their capture or 
escape in the summer of 1865. It is a graphic description, revealing the 
uncertainty and confusion of the flight to Danville and on into North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The men who had been 
very high had fallen very low, and in spite of Lincoln’s wish that they 
might escape (perhaps making easier Lincoln’s task of reconciliation) they 
were now fugitives from a vindictive North newly aroused by Lincoln’s 
assassination. Escorted by a constantly diminishing body of soldiers and 
officers and suffering trials and privations which the possession of the Con- 
federate treasury did not prevent, the Cabinet’s flight leaves a story tinged 
with melodrama but overshadowed by the ever present reality of beaten 
men fighting against odds. Davis’s steadfast determination to revive the 
Confederacy in the Trans-Mississippi was not shared by his companions. 
Before the capture of Davis and Reagan near Irwinville, Georgia, Ben- 
jamin had gone on alone to seek escape through Florida, George Davis, 
Attorney-General, had resigned, along with Trenholm and Mallory, and 
the Cabinet, like the rest of the Confederacy, was disintegrating. John 
C. Breckinridge, for a few months Secretary of War, and Benjamin, 
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each pursuing a separate course, succeeded in making their way to Cuba 
and to England, and the account of their adventures and hairbreadth es- 
capes is seldom equaled outside of fiction. 

The author follows the several threads of the story with skill, and 
exercises judgment and restraint in handling material which is elusive and 
tempting. Students of the period may congratulate themselves that this 
story did not fall into the hands of the popularizer who deals only in 
superlatives. Professor Hanna’s style is admirable; he sticks to the story 
and the records, evidently realizing that no embellishment is needed. He 
has uncovered some interesting source material and has personally followed 
the course of the fleeing officials. The illustrations and maps, especially 
the latter, add much to the attractiveness and usefulness of the volume. 

R. H. Woopy. 


ADDENDUM TO FRANKLIN SCHOLARSHIP 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. By J. Bennett 
Nolan. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. 
Pp. 229. $2.50. 


In a painstakingly accurate, yet thoroughly charming, manner Mr. 
Nolan has presented all the available information in regard to Franklin’s 
two Scottish journeys, in 1759 and 1771, the latter preceded by a visit to 
Ireland. Skilfully avoiding the dangers of fictional biography, he has yet 
made the most of the very scanty materials at his disposal to clarify two 
oft-neglected episodes in the career of the ubiquitous Benjamin. 

Accompanied at various times on his travels by his son William; Rob- 
ert Jackson, a fellow agent for Pennsylvania; and Henry Marchant, At- 
torney-General for Rhode Island, whose diary has added notably to Mr. 
Nolan’s account, Franklin saw not only Edinburgh, but Glasgow, St. An- 
drews, Dublin, and a bit of Northern Ireland. ‘Tendered an official re- 
ception at Edinburgh on the occasion of his first visit, in 1759, he enjoyed 
also the hospitality of that brilliant Scotch coterie which included David 
Hume, Dr. Robertson, Sir Alexander Dick, Lord Kames, Dr. Cullen, 
Dr. Alexander Munro, and Adam Smith. 

The brief Irish visit is now chiefly memorable for the meeting of Ben- 
jamin and Lord Hillsborough, Secretary of State for the American Col- 
onies. Although the two had been at cross purposes for some years, it is 
clear that the old lord put himself out to be attentive to Franklin, and in 
spite of the latter’s misgivings, his stay at Hillsborough House proved 
pleasant. 

While adding little more than trivia to our knowledge of Benjamin 
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Franklin, the book will prove fascinating, not only to Franklin devotees, 
but to all those to whom the bypaths of life and literature are attractive. 
Mr. Nolan has combined in an unusual manner honest research and a 
felicitous style, to produce a sound and delightful addendum to Franklin 
scholarship. 

Jack R. Brown. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Fuiy REcOvERY or STAGNATION? By Alvin H. Hansen. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 350. $3.50. 


This book, written by a recognized authority on business cycle prob- 
lems, contains a provocative analysis of the current economic situation. 
Professor Hansen develops the thesis that recovery once underway is not 
always fully achieved. On the contrary, he tells us, it is not unlikely that 
the American economy has reached a stage whereby there will be rela- 
tive stagnation in the period which lies before us. To those who have been 
accustomed to think of the American economy as forever expanding, that 
conclusion must appear rather startling. What warrant is there for such 
a forecast? 

The answer as ventured by Professor Hansen is that maladjustments 
in our economy are rooted not only in cyclical developments (the business 
cycle) but also in developments of a secular (long-term) nature. In this 
view he is following other writers, notably John Maynard Keynes, whose 
theories are critically examined in the first part of the book. Thus, it is 
contended that our economy grows and prospers in proportion as new 
products, new inventions and techniques, new natural resources, and other 
profitable avenues of production are made available. These enhance the 
profitability of enterprise and so give rise to extensive investments. These 
investments in turn bolster consumer purchasing power. Should, however, 
technological innovations requiring large outlays of private capital be 
lacking, then we face relative stagnation as a result. That part of the na- 
tional income which is saved will not find ready outlets such that produc- 
tion, employment, and incomes are expanded. 

Examining the recent recession in business, Professor Hansen finds that 
private investment outlets have been inadequate, and thus full recovery 
was estopped. The recovery of 1934-1937 was, he writes, a “consump- 
tion” recovery. It was based on an expanding consumer demand made 
possible by five billion dollars of consumer installment credit and fourteen 
billion dollars of federal expenditures on relief and recovery. Investment, 
however, for the most part followed consumption: “Businessmen avoided 
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as much as possible long-term capital commitments. They cautiously re- 
stored and expanded their production facilities to the bare limit severely 
required by the current and immediately prospective level of consumption.” 
In the past recovery has been “carried forward on a wave of new invest- 
ment. . . . Large bold projects, looking far into the future, have typi- 
cally been undertaken in the upswing period.” We had in the past, for 
example, the introduction of the factory system, the construction of a 
railroad empire, and later, the rise of public utilities, the automobile and 
radio industries. And all of this investment was accompanied by a fifteen- 
fold increase of our population. But in recent years population growth has 
slowed up, and the prediction is now made that the total population will 
decline in the near future. Moreover, there are no large, rich tracts of 
natural resources awaiting development, as was true several decades ago. 
In short, Professor Hansen is quite pessimistic as to the prospect of exten- 
sive private investment. 

Nor does he see much hope in government pump-priming by relief 
expenditures. On the contrary, he thinks that the key to substantial re- 
covery is to be had by public use of the savings of the community, and by 
increased investments in durable consumer goods. Large public outlays on 
buildings, roads and the like contributed importantly to the pre-1929 era 
of prosperity; in the future such governmental investments will be of even 
greater importance. Private investment will not, of course, be supplanted, 
but it will be relatively less important. “The government,” we are told, 
“is becoming an investment banker.” If this proposition is conceded, then 
we get a new conception of public debt and taxation. 

In addition to his discussion of the importance and changing character 
of the investment process, Professor Hansen supplies the reader with an 
illuminating treatment of other current economic problems and policies. 
He writes about social security reserves, the gold standard and international 
trade, recent theories of monetary control, and the economic bases of peace. 
But that part of his book which is devoted to “The Economic Outlook” 
will probably offer the greatest appeal to the general reader. The prob- 
lems which he therein skilfully grapples with are important, live issues 
confronting the electorate. Those who desire further enlightenment should 
read Professor Hansen’s answer to his question: will there be full recovery 
or stagnation? He offers much that will challenge our innately optimistic 
preconceptions. 

Haro_p HuUTCHESON. 
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A HISTORY OF GEORGIA 


Georcia as Cotony AND State. By Amanda Johnson. Atlanta: Wal- 
ter W. Brown Publishing Co. 1938. Pp. ix, 1064. $5.00. 


The overproduction of good state histories has not been one of the 
problems afflicting the country. Clearly it has not been a common weak- 
ness of mankind to suppose that local history can make the best-seller class, 
unless, of course, it goes through a rebirth in the author’s mind and 
emerges bearing the unmistakable signs of great art. But local history will 
not down. If it seems to be submerged by the flood let loose by the county 
antiquarians and would-be journalists, the jam is broken by a host of 
W.P.A. guidebook writers who are reinforced in their labors by a set 
of inquisitive historical records surveyors. And the job (or is it fun?) of 
rediscovering America begins all over again. But some will ask, Why 
discover America piecemeal? Why not visualize the great panorama of 
three centuries of glorious history and let our pens set it down with those 
bold strokes befitting a free country? Then let us call the result The Epic 
of America or The March of Democracy or, better, The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization. Do we not know that the study or writing of local his- 
tory is a certain earmark of provincialism, and do we not realize that for 
seventy-five years the states—once sovereign—have been realistically ac- 
cepting the status of administrative subdivisions? Besides, is it not diffi- 
cult and in many ways unrewarding to dig in the musty archives and an- 
cient books for a story long forgotten by a hurried world? Perhaps so, 
but there are those who do it. There are those also who read the results 
of such explorations and who find evident satisfactions in knowing the land 
of their fathers. 

Within five years two histories of Georgia for adult readers have ap- 
peared. These are Coulter’s Short History and the one under review. 
Professor Johnson’s heavy volume begins with the aboriginal inhabitants 
and extends to the year 1937. It is not a sketch, a survey, or an impres- 
sionistic review. It is a fairly detailed history based upon an extensive study 
of the printed sources and a few manuscript ones. The narrative is not 
confined to political events but reaches into broader fields. There are 
numerous citations to primary and secondary authorities and references 
and bibliographical suggestions at the end of each chapter as well as a 
formal bibliography at the end. Thirty-odd charts and maps are included. 
The book is not without its faults. Perhaps it is too detailed, too inclusive, 
and annalistic; it is not sufficiently interpretative, the style is disappointing, 
and it is better for reference than for reading. But it is full of informa- 
tion. 
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Although Georgia was the youngest of the English colonies in Amer- 
ica, she developed an individuality all her own. The colony was unique 
in originating as an officially sponsored scheme of social philanthropy, but 
the ideals and practices of the Trustees soon gave way to stronger forces. 
The effect was to delay the appearance of the tidewater aristocracy. 
Georgia was the frontier and could not become the land of the Cavalier. 
Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes reminds us of that. Even the planter aris- 
tocracy of the nineteenth century was tinctured with democracy, and the 
sectional and class antagonisms of Georgia seldom reached the danger 
point as in other states. From Oglethorpe and the brothers Wesley to 
Tom Watson and “Our Gene,” the man from Sugar Creek, Professor 
Johnson lets us see the making of a commonwealth. To the natives it is 
the “Empire State of the South”; to others who may think it nothing 
more than the land of peaches and peanuts, preachers and politicians, this 
book is recommended. 


R. H. Woopy. 


INTERESTING VOLUME 


HUMANISM AND ImacinaTIon. By G. R. Elliott. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. 253. $2.50. 


A literary critic needs a basic knowledge of his material—in the ordi- 
nary sense. A man may be good in this respect, but leave his reader with 
the sense of something lacking: historical background; sense for the poetic, 
the beautiful, or the humorous; genuine appreciation of nature or science 
or ideas; perception of the element common to literature and the other 
arts; an understanding of moral necessity or of religion. In such a large 
order lies the weakness of modern humanism, the challenge to it, the prob- 
lem with which Mr. Elliott copes. Perhaps a humanist cannot in practice 
contrive to be interested in all things human. Hence would arise the 
divergence among humanists, as that between Irving Babbitt and Paul 
Elmer More, which Mr. Elliott discusses, and that between Mr. Elliott 
and Mr. T. S. Eliot. A humanist—to be humane—cannot afford to be 
unfriendly to science or to nature or to religion. In his interest in the dual 
aspects of man, the possibility of conflict, he should not forget that one 
old myth pictured life as Mars and Venus, and that another myth insisted 
that not one steed but two, in a team, should draw the human chariot. A 
humanist must not expect a tree to be moral. Marvelous though his own 
power of dissection be, he may not cease to wonder at the creative vitality 
and the mystery of life and its human creatures of art. If he insists upon 
quality (rather than on quantity), he should not try after all to transform 
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standards into a quantitative measure. Despite devotion to the venerable 
Golden Mean, he may not forget that in some situations man by an inner 
compulsion—humbly and reverently—if possible—must give up all he 
has. Only so can he win to the peace that passes all understanding. 

In some such direction Mr. Elliott appears to have moved away from 
More and Babbitt, though he also is aweary of a modern usurper, King 
Nature. Despite a loyalty to them and to Emerson, he has avoided one 
temptation of modern humanists—becoming Sir Oracle. 

A second approach is possible because the volume is partly biographical. 
Harvard disciples of Babbitt, in a zest for ideas and their history, tend to 
overlook the larger effect of the man’s noble personal charity toward 
others apart from ideas. The character of Stuart Sherman has likewise 
proved elusive. Humanistic critics, moreover, rarely transmit a well- 
rounded objective impression of the doctrine toward which the masters 
were reaching. Their vigor is constricted by a self-laced strait jacket. 
They magnify variety into hostile divergence. They preach simplicity yet 
multiply distinctions. Earnestly modern, they give no special sense of hav- 
ing been affected by the humanism of Homer. They too often begin with 
critics—Plato or Aristotle—and then despite some knowledge of Dante, 
hurdle the Middle Ages. One critic mistrusts the liberty of Milton. An- 
other, relying on Milton, shies away from Wordsworth or Meredith. All 
battle with scientists as though the latter were universally mechanistic- 
minded. 

Or it may be said that the humanists follow More and Babbitt literally 
and over and over substitute stiff yardsticks for flexible tape-measures. 
They do not realize dangers in discipleship. What is missing to their ful- 
ness is the sort of common sense, acuteness of logical method, subtle 
knowledge of human nature, breadth of human sympathy, appreciation of 
man’s nobility amid faults, which have characterized other masters through 
whom they might have balanced their rations, mellowed their imagina- 
tions. For example, Messrs. Bliss Perry, Kittredge, Neilson, Lowes, and 
Santayana—to name no more—were likewise present at the university 
symposium at which any student might serve as both guest and host. If 
these men too could not be named humanists, perhaps the term should die. 

Epcar C. Know Ton. 





